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PHILOLOGY. 



CHAPTKR I. 



THE CONSTANT CHANr.K IN LANGUAGE, 

What is Philology ? 

It is the science which leacJies us what language is. 
The philologist deals with tlie words which make up 
a language, not toerely to learn their meaning, but to 
find out their history. He pulls them to pieces, just 
S a botanist dissects flowers, in order that he may 
liscover the parts of which each word is composed 
md the relation of those parts to each other : then 
le takes another and yet another language and deals 
with each in the same way : then by comparing the 
results he ascertains what is common to these different 
languages and what is peculiar to one or more : lastly, 
he tries to find out what the causes are which operate 
all these languages, in order that he may under- 
md that unceasing change and development which 
may call, figuratively, the \\fe cS \M\'ei'a.%e.. 
- -■. But youwiUsavv«^V^'''**'='^'^'^^'^'''*''^"tx'^ 
of aU this ? Warn I XeaTu ^\a.'KS*^'^A^^'^^'r \.^^- 
order to speak it or to leaA "^v % ^ &^^ ^ "^'^-'^ 
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PSIMER OP PHILOLOGY. [ch 

V the words are made up, I only want to kr 
It they mean.' It is quite true that you need 
leam anything more. For example, if you are learn- 
ing French, you must learn that mats means 'but;' it 
is not necessary for you to know that mats is only a 
shorter form of the Latin magis ; you have simply to 
remember that it is now a conjunction. But it may 
interest you to know that it was once a comparative 
adjective, and meant ' more ; ' and that some people, 
when they wished to say ' don't be in a hurry, but 
listen,' struck out the idea of expressing the second 
clause by saying ' more listen,' that is, ' listen rather 
than not.' But has quite a different history ; it meant 

*"be out,' that is, 'except;' so the English and the 
French got to the same meaning by very different 
roads. Now, as I have said, it is nowise necessary for 
you to know things like these : you can say what you 
I have to say and understand what you hear quite well 

without this knowledge. But words are things after 
all, as well as being the names of things ; and they 
often are very powerful things too, as we may see by 
and by. And, if you are one of those who like to 
know wh)- things are what they are, you will be glad 
to find out that words are not merely so much breath 
which is spent in setting out our meaning to each 
other and has no further permanence ; that, on the 
contrary, they are abiding things, the hislfiry of whose 
^^ origin, growth, decay, and vanishing, is much more 
^H interesting than many a novel ; which even in man)r; 
^H a curious way throws ligiit on some dark processes 
^H Che human mind. 

^^1 3. But, you will ask, ' Can ^vords be subject to 

^H this incessant change?' Substantives, for example, 

^^K are the names of things actually existing, or of quali- 

^^P lies of those things. When I say an oak, I mean an 

_oa* and not a beech ; goodness \s liot badT\es5 ■, and 

'f these things don't change, how caYi ftie na-uies "wVvi^ 

^^press them change without causing mUct cotv^MWO^"* 
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Perhaps variations so violent as these are not very 
common, and yet both these changes have occurred 
in language. The very same word which to the 
Greeks meant an oak, to the Romans meant a beech, 
though an oak never yet changed into a beech, 
Schlccht in German first of all meant ' straight.' Now 
the ' straightness ' of a visible object, such as a line, is 
the most obvious metaphor by which to express the 
moral idea of 'straightforwardness' and simplicity of 
heart and purpose, just as our common word right 
means originally that which is straight, the Latin rtcliis. 
But then simpleness'may shade into the folly of thL- 
simpleton ; and lastly the fool in worldly wisdom may 
give his name to the fool of whom Solomon spoke ; 
and by some such process as this schUcht in modern 
German means ' bad ' only, After seeing this change 
of nouns, can we wonder that verbs can vary their 
meaning by imperceptible degrees so much that the 
first sense would be altogether unrecognisable unless 
we had the history of the word recorded by its use in 
successive writers ? 

4. Great changes of language are some- 
times due to great convulsions in history; 
as when the Roman civilisation was destroyed by 
nations comparatively uncivilised and the language of 
the Romans remained modified in different ways 
the countries of which ihey were the lords no long 
Such great changes do not often take place ; yet just 
as surely, though more slowly, a gradual 
change goes on in the most peaceful times, of 
which you cannot have a better example than in your 
own English, 'WeD,' you say, 'surely English has 
not changed much in the last three hundred years. 
We can read Shakespeare without any difficulty.' That 
is Baying a little too mvvc\\-, ^t w«. wi 'ia.-cs&vHn.—"'''^ 
"te best parts of ShaVesw:M& ''^■^■^ ■<jt-ft\'»--s^ '^-- 
■dly conscious ot \.\ve AXttwe^^^-, ^^^ ,'*''^.^«« 
'dtkaown soimd, ani M 'we ^'"^ "^""^ 
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B PRmSR OF PfflLOLOCY. [cHAl 

language we may not examine them very carefully, 
open your Shakespeare almost at random and you 
soon find out, if you really consider, how much is now 
obsolete, how many words have passed out of use or 
are used in a different sense. I have opened on Mac- 
betk. Act i. Sc. 7, and there I find in Lady Macbeth'* 
speech ; — ■ 

" His [KO cbamberlaids 
Will I with wine and wassail so convim 
That memiiry, the warder of the brain, 
Shall be a Aune, and the receipt of rem 
A limbec only." 

The general sense is very plain, but then th^ 
general sense can often be picked up out of thi 
context without our seeing the exact meaning of ead 
word. 

5. Now look at a few of the words here, (r)'" 
' Chamberlain,' as we know, is etymologically a 
man of the chamber ; it comes from catntra, a 
chamber, originally a vault ; the root of this is cam 
= to be bent or crooked, which is supposed to be 
the origin of the name of our most crooked river. 
The old sense of ' chamberlain ' has not quite died 
out of our recollection ; yet when we speak of the 
Lord Chamberlain — the only person to whom the 
title is now applied — we don't think of a man whose 
business it is lo guard his king's sleep when on a 
journey, or, generally, of a bedroom attendant, but of 
one whose best known duty is the censorship of plays. 
(2) 'Wassail ' is a word which we should expect to 
find in a historical novel, but not to hear in every-day 
talk. We feel pretty sure that it has something to do 
with good cheer, but we may not know that it was 
originally a drinking of health ; that mas was the 
imffentive of the verb was, ' to be,' which we have 
turned into a.n auxiliary verb to mai^i p^W t\Tcie. ■, and 
^^ l^t syllable is our word /la/; — \\eo.\\i\;j, VftxtV 
*■ "^'e pjwf^ejj restricted to the d^scrvs^™^ »'>^ -^ 
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elderly man, whom we call 'hale for hia years;' 
though we are familiar with the word in the corrupted 
" irm whoU, which we have in the Bible, ' I have made 

man every whic whole on the Sabbath-day;' and 
the corresponding Greek word, as you may see by 
'Grimm's Law (see Appendix I.), is -la/uj. (3) Con- 
vince has wavered much in sense ; we use it now 
simply for persuading a person, but the primary mean- 
ing was ' to overpower,' which it has here ; in the 
Bible phrase 'Which of you convimefh me of sin?' we 
have the same special sense of overcoming by testi- 
mony, which a/nviTwere had in Latin. 

6. So again {4) Warder, like ' wassail ' is a word 
with which we are familiar from books, but which we 
should not ourselves use without the appearance of 
affectation : we should use the equivalent ' guard.' 
We have here a cou[)le of words identical in meaning, 
just as we have wtse and guisf, ivarranl and guarantee, 
wager and gage, and others which explain the riddle, 
such as war and French guerre, warren and French 
gareime. It is well known that in all these the w 
marks the Teutonic word introduced alike into 
England by the Anglo-Saxons and into France by the 
Franks, which the earlier inhabitants of France were 
unable to pronounce without letting a g escape before 
it ; and so they produced the second form beginning 
with gii. Some of these second forms were brought 
into England by the Normans, and existed there by 
the side of the EngUsh word brought long before; 
but as there was no distinction in sense, one form 
generally fell into disuse, only to be revived for a 
special purpose, as by Sir Walter Scott to give a medi- 
aeval look to his poems. (5) Fume meant smoke or 
steam. Shakespeare used it metaphorically, just as 
we might speak of a man's reason being. clQudeA. 
Such a use of tl^e -wotA. TOLi-j V'SNtNy 
h\-& time, but no sudv \4c3.-«Q\i\4.xv'a'« -sssap 
we use it at aU, Vfe lio sq \w ■&«. <a\& ^™^^ 
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I the ' fumes of tobacco,' the same sense which the 
" word bore at Rome and in far-away India more than 
twenty centuries ago ; ivhile the Greeks turned it, by 
a different metaphor, to express the steam of passion, 
and Plato in his famous analysis distinguished the 
' ihumoeides,' the spirited pari of the soul, from that 
part which reasons, and from that part which desires. 
(6) Receipt seems to be used of a place, that place 
where reason is found, just as we hear of Matthew in 
the Bible 'sitting at the receipt of custom.' (7) 
Liimbec has probably died out ahogether. It 
only the student of the history of the English \\ 
guage who can guess that the word is equivalent to 

t alembic, which meant a still or retort, and so is used 
here by Shakespeare merely in the sense of an empty 
vessel, liiat into which anything may be poured. The 
word is Arabic; it was brought into England with chemi- 
cal study like alclieiny itself, algebra, and many others. 
Then by degrees people fancied that the a at the 
beginning of the word was our orticle, though really 

I the first syllable al is the Arabic article: and thus 
itmbic or limbic was left. The article has often been 
ft thief in England. It has two forms an and 
meant one, as you may see in the old Scotch form, 
'ane high and michty lord.' The shortened form a 
was naturally used before a consonant, but when the 
word began with n, people did not always see where 
to divide rightly. Thus a nadder turned into an 
adder, a uapnm has become an apron, &c. ; on the 
other hand the eft (ewt) seems to have robbed the 
article in its turn and become a newt. 
7. Thus we have examined one passage, and have 
found in its four lines seven words which are either 
not used now at all or are used in a different 
Yet, as we said, the passage as a whole sounds simple 
enough when we read it or hear it on the t.ta^e. We 
'"list admit then tiiat the English of to ia^ iSStxr 
■^"fA from Shakespeare's EnsUaU '^xi ^> 
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meaning of its words. The main reason why thel 
change does not strike us at once is that the verba I 
nd nouns have no more inflections than they have in I 
our everyday language. I 

8. Take another passage, and this time of an author I 
but little older than Shakespeare — Gawin Douglas, I 
who died in 1522, and who, as Sir Waller Scott tell*! 
us, .was 

" Mora pleased ihal in a barbarous age 
He gave rude Scotland Virgil's page, 
Than tliM benealh his rule be held 
The bishopric of fair Dunkeld." 

The lines, which are part of the prologue to iheJ 
I twelfth book of the translation of the ^neid rua | 
I as follows :— 



ir danimjs, 

Ail snog and slekit worth thir beatis skynnys. " 

9, But this is not English at ail, you say. Indeed it ' 

is, quite as good as Shakespeare's : though its lineal 

descendant is now no longer called English — Northern 

Eoglish as it really is^ — but Scotch ; which ought to be 

the name of some Keltic language. It is true that 

some French words have crept in, because of the close 

political and social connection between Scotland and 

France : but ihey can be recognised, though very 

queer ihey look. Thus a little farther on we have 

astans, which is nothing but poise-letiips . our pastime, 

"he very common Scotch, lo /ash is nothing but 

f^htr: fashions ts fdchmx. In this passage, iieilys is 

French. It is nothing but a calf, the old French -neel 

{vittllus in Latin) modernised into veau. Now let us 

try, very quickly, what we can make out of the lines. 

First we see thai plural tiOuws a'(ffi\ia.-je., ■is. *.TvSvc.,-aHv 

Id/t/onal syllable ■- and tius \s. &V*^\\. -is, ^si^ -55, "^ -"^ 

■s, as it would have becTV taiX'ftei ww."*^- ^^"^ 
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have lammys, dammys, veilys, bestis, skyiiitys. 
there is another plural form here — ky; this we knotrH 
is still used in the north as the plural of ' cow ' (cu in 
Old English, and the Northerners still keep the old 
sound). Then these plurals &y and viilys hint to us 
that lowys and ryiinys must be plural verbs — not sin- 
gular, as they look : and so they are ; this was the 
regular form for the plural in the north, as cth was in 
the south, and m in the midlands. Then there is 
the ensnaring verb worth j which is a form of the 
A.-S. ■weorthan, the same in meaning as the German 
itiirdm. It is present and has no suffix. It is the 
same word (though how few of us guess it!) as Sir 
Walter Scott could use in the Lady of the Lake. ^1 



lo. Then we have the present participle bklaiid, with 
the northern termination and; instead of end (midland) 
and inde (south), Note lastly the Scotch nominative 
plural thir, quite unlike the southern ' those ; ' but it 
has cousins in Iceland. These are all the grammatical 
points which strike us in these lines : but even the 
knowledge of these, though it may enable every one 
to guess the general meaning, will not explain all the 
words. Lissouris is a doubtful form ; we have leasowes 
as a name for a pasture in some parts of England : 
and this points lo Anglo-Saxon lasu; but the r is 
strange in our word; it may have been euphonic (see 
§ 36). Then what are tayt and Irygl We shall 
not be able to explain them by the Anglo-Saxon. 
But if we look at Icelandic we shall find ieit~r (where 
r is the sign of the nominative, the same as j in many 
languages) meaning 'glad;' and it is also a proper 
name in Iceland, so that we feel little doubt that our 
name 'Tail 'has desce tided in EngUnd from a Norse 
pirate to the present Archbishop ot CanleiWr^- TrjR 
^so is to be explained from ihe same ^\hc£. \'!v 
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Gothic indeed Iriggws occurs and means 'true' or 
' faithful,' but this does not quite suit the sense here ; 
it is the Danish tryg and Icelandic tryggr which have 
the secondary meaning, ' unconcerned,' ' secure,' which 
explains this use of the word. No one will wonder 

(that Norse words or forms (like thir) should be found 
on the south-east coast of Scotland. Tydy seems to 
te our own word, which is an adjective formed from 
tide — ' time ' or ' season ; ' so that the natural mean- 
ing is 'seasonable,' here 'in good condition.' 

II, After this explanation of all the difficulties, I 
hope that you can translate this old English into the 
speech of our own day. If you cannot, here it is in 
flat prose — 



re sought blfatlng to Lhetr dams, 
Kine in good condiUon low, calves run by them, 
All smooth and sle«k are those beasts' skins." 



The original is full of poetry, but, if you want to 
feel that, you must know how lo scan it. 

12. These passages have shown us three thin;^ 
our own language; (i) change constantly going 
on in the meaning of words: (a) the loss of 
inflexions in which our speech was once as rich as 
any ; (3} the fact has dawned that there are diScrcnt 
kinds of English speech within our four seas. 
I This last result may seem strange to you. You may 
' I grant that English has changed with the lapse 
fef time, yet at one and the same time, there i: 
pne English language in England : common people 
Hliay use vulgar words or may pronounce them in a 
[vulgar way, but there is only one correct kind of 
[jEnglish.' But there is a confusion here. By 'vulgar' 
Wou mean ' unrefined,' that which is ijco'je': i-a v^^- 
r<ducated people who (ion\TeaA,a.v.i.'&\w«5j«^e^^'i-^'^'^ 
■ Hat paniculat foiro o^ ^wig^^ ■»iw^ ^ ^^..^ 
md in books i you m:<\| ca.\\ "\V Xwe^w'i ^^^>.'^^^- 
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rt4.. PRIMER OF pmLOLOGY. [chap. 

tliese uneducated people are in the main the labouring 
classes who live in the country ; though in the great 
towns of the North there are plenty of these ' vulgar ' 
words which their speakers have inherited from 
iheir fathers who lived in the country, and which 
they transmit to their children; these however will 
undoubtedly die out in the town sooner than In rural 
districts. Now the country folk certainly did not 
make these words themselves ; there is nothing that 
they are less likely to do. We therefore guess (and 
history proves) that these words which they use, 
and the sounds with which they pronounce them, are 
remnants of the form of English originally spoken in 
that province, and not merely spoken, but written in 
tooks which are of the greatest literary importance : 
these we may therefore call fairly enough 'provincial,' 
but not ' vulgar,' except in tlie sense that they form 
the ' vulgar tongue ' of the ' common ' people. The 
connexion between them and vulgarity is accidental. 
These provincial dialects were once literary dialects ; 
they doubtless were, and still may be, spoken with as 
much refinement as our present literary English : and 
the Northern English, which we call Scotch, is so 
spoken ; no doubt because Scotland lias long had a 
higher average of education than England. On the 
other hand, literary English may be pronounced with 
just as much vulgarity as any other dialect ; as when 
we run two syllables into one, or slur the ends of our , 
words. 

13. So we must learn to recognise different fon 

of English even in our own day. It is quitfl 

true that the area of each of these forms is diminishing, " 

. while that of modern literary English is ever increasing. 

Ik This has been so ever since printing began ; by which 

IP the forms of words of one particular dialect were 

stereotyped, so to speak, and pieservei xo a 5,tc3S. 

^^ree /rom further change : bul it is due suW-moTC-ya 

_mder education ; it is, of course, literaTj l?.T\gJ.\^'tvw"ft\t\\, 
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is taught at school ; and this by degrees drives out the ^H 
provincial English which is spoken at home \ and due ^V 
nerhans most nf all to the railroad which Ifvpls all ^ 
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perhaps most of all to the railroad which levels all 
local peculiarities. But the comparatively few forms 
which still remain in ordinary use are as valuable to 
the philologist as a rare flower just about to become 
extinct is to the botanist : they connect the present 
with the past and enable him to realise the exuberant 
life which has passed away, Compared with living 
forms of speech in daily use, the words of old dialects, 
as recorded in literature only, are like the dried ' 
specimens of a botanical n 

14. It is worth our while to look a little more closely 
into these varieties of our own language. They will 
show us in a small compass the operation of all or 
nearly all those principles of change which regulate the 
development of all language. The words are for the 
most part familiar to us ; and inferences drawn from 
familiar facts are more immediately intelligible than if 
we have to explain the facts themselves. But this very 
familiarity is a danger against which it is just as well tq 
give a caution. Because an Englishman ' knows ' his 
own language, he may think that he knows the history 
of any and every word in it, without any previous study 
ipf it. He might just as well think that, because he 
wnows the use of opium he therefore knows, without 
veading, the whole history of the drug, how and where 
i( was grown, and how it was brought to England. I 
once read somewhere a burlesque on literary soirees, 
and therein on fashionable etymology. The question 
was the meaning of the Greek name of Greece, HiUas. 
One lady derived it at once from the lovely Helen : 
another said that the name was a classical ejaculation 
of sorrow in all ages. A prosaic major who had served 
in the country said that these derivations were las-iasx 
' aciful ; the name was tea.W'j ' W\\V^^ ^w:>:^..^i.^^ ^_«^ 
PuWnt go a mile wU\\qmV. cowCto^ \» '^ ^^ nZ^^^v 
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in what way ; namely, when we etymologise as if e^^-/ 
man were a standard to himself, and ignore the law^ 
of philology which painful students have discover*'*/. 
In any language — our own or that of others — until w^ 
know the history of a word, and till we know th^ 
variations of sound which distinguish that language 
from other languages, every explanation we give » f 
the word is a guess, and much more likely to be a 
wrong guess than a right one. 

15. Many old grammatical forms still sur- 
vive in England, and can be explained from our 
older literature, or from that of kindred peoples. A 
few remain in our literary English ; in which they 
naturally look 'exceptions,' and we are tempted in 
learning grammar to wish that they had gone alto- 
gether. Thus we regularly form our plurals by adding 
« or s, foxes, books, &c. ; but then we make ' ox,' 
ox-eti; and this is our only plural in -en in regular use ; 
for eytie (eyes), shoon and hosm are no longer used by 
writers of books, although they are used in all English 
dialects and many other forms of the same sort are to 
be heard everywhere south of the Huniber. Thus in 
Dorsetshire you will hear of c/ieesen and hoiisen, in 
Cambridgeshire of housen and shippen (i.e. sheep). 
In the North you will find (besides the regular -s) 
such a plural as child'(r (Anglo-Saxon 'cild-r-u'); 
and you may note that in ordinary English we have 
added on to the word a second plural suRix (appa- 
rently because the form in r was so strange that it did 
not suffice), and say child-r-fn; kine is another double 
plural, for, as we saw before, the simple form was ky; 
in Cambridgeshire there is a similar form niis-m (pro- j 
nounced ' meezen ') instead of mice. Then how a 
plurals like mice, fed, mm, to be accounted for? 
these /he plural seems to be formed by change of tl _ 
votvel. Well, if we knew nothing of iWe c>\6eT Iottcs 
of" our language, these different pluTa\s (,wV\fiv «c,\"tN. 
^', but few compared with those m s) -wouXA wtewv M 
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us mere accidents; they would puide us, as exceptiong 
from the oidinary rule, and we should perhaps regard , 
them in the end as curious mistakes which had some- I 
how become current, perhaps like the 'vulgar' forms I 
mentioned above, 

i6. But the explanation is plain when we look at 
different forms of our older literature — the southern 
English which was the ' literary ' dialect in the days 
of Alfred, or the midland English which became 
supreme before the end of the fourteenth century 
mainly through the influence of Chaucer, or the 
northern English form of the first English speech of 
which we have written record, the writings of Bedc 
and of Caedmon, and of which we have already seen 
something. These forms, so rare wilh us now, were 
regular then. Just as the plural of A.-S. did (child) 
was cildru, so ihe plural of ctalf (calf) was eedlfru 
and the plural of ag (egg) was te^ru ; and if wc | 
may for a moment go beyond our own speech, Ice- 
landic plurals mostly contain an r and end in -ar, \ 
-ir, or iir. Then as regards the plural in m, 
shall find in Anglo-Saxon that all the nouns of the I 
simplest class formed their plural in -an, later ■ 
but very soon in southern English the formti in 
began to supersede those in en, and tatt-r they were I 
used indiscriminately, but with the /-form alwaya | 
gaining ground. The reason for this is not far to seek ; 1 
the Norman-French plurals were formed in s, not in « .' I 
therefore when English came to be spoken by Norniani I 
they naturally formed plurals on their own principle, I 
and as the English themselves used Ihe /form at least | 
as often as the », the chance against » being \wtA waa 1 
at least three to one. | 

17. Lastly, the plurah formed by change of the vowel I 
of the noun, such as ' foot,' ' feet,' ca,n \x. liW-V^ j 
^explained by Ang,\o-SaxQTi, mv^ iiS\ ■w^'w^ \-*\ '^w 
kindred languages o^ v'fte OiWvTxtW., *w^'-'^'^"^,S^. 
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the original vowel {fit) has been clianged as much as. 
in Enghsh. But in Old Saxon the plural is f6ti,. 
and in Gothic words of the same form we find 
the traces of the fuller suffix -is. Now this final 
syllable explains the change of the vowel in [ 
original syllable. It is a well-known phenomenon 
language (of which we shall see more hereafter) that 
one sound affects another in pronunciation ; that, for 
example, if two consonants meet, which differ in some 
principle of their formation, and therefore are not. 
easily pronounced together, one generally modifies the 
other; thus the plural of 'fowl' (fowl + s) is really- 
pronounced 'fowlz,' because / is a soft letter and j a 
hard one (see Ch. VIII. i6 for the meaning of these 
terms), and the i changes it into the soft e. Similarly a 
consonant can atfect a vowel, and one vowel can affect 
another, though not generally in tlie same syllable ; 
sometimes a vowel changes that of the following 
syllable, as when Latin facilis becomes diffidUs ; 
more commonly the vowel of the preceding syllable 
is brought nearer to — not made identical with — that 
which follows. These plurals are examples of such 
a change. Thus in ' foti ' we have the two vowels 
and / (w-sound) ; for o the back of the tongue is 
raised much higher than for (' (see Ch, VIII., 25); 
e (sounded as in French fite) comes nearer to ( in 
this respect; also the mouth is 'rounded' for o, 
that is, the lips form a circular hole, the extremities 
being brought nearer ; but the lips are not moved in 
sounding either e or ;',■ therefore a speaker mindful of 
the coming /, and wishing half unconsciously to spare 
his labour, so modified the preceding syllable that he 
sounded i instead of 6 and said ' ffiti.' Just so he 
said 'menni' instead of ' manni ' for the plural of 
'man.' Then in process of time the termination (', 
fikc so many others, was dropped and 'feet,' 'men,' 
''<"., alone irere Jefl. Yet, none the less, We \o^ 
'^'W Jiad been the cause of the chaise. 1VC« - 
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should certainly never have known except by tracing 
the history of the vowel and by comparison with 
kindred languages, where the same change takes 
place. If we had guessed from the forms as we have 
thetn in use, we should probably have said that men 
made the change in order to mark the plural, which 
guess would have been quite wrong. But the lesson 
which I want you to draw from these plurals is this ; 
that they were all regular in the parts of the 
country where they were used, not (as they 
now look) exceptions from some one proper form ; 
and, generally, that diversity of form to denote the 
same idea is the rule, not the exception, in our Ian- 

ige, and may be in others. 

[8. You may see one more example in the conjuga- 
,on of the verb. We have lost all our plural 
inflections, so that we say 7ve bear, ye bear, they bear. 
But this was not so six centuries ago. There were 
then regular inflections, but different ones in different 
parts of England. We have seen already that in 
Scotland the plural verb ended in ys, as loTuys, berys ; 
in the rest of the north of England the form was spelt 
with -cj, beres; in the midland the form was bertn, in 
the south bcnth; and these forms are regularly found 
in the literature of these parts. They have passed 
away now, more than the noun-inflections j yet at the 
present day you may hear in South Lancashirt 
Cheshire, and Shropshire, forms like they fhinka 
and in Cumberland and Lancashire you will regularly 
hear is with a plural nominative, which strangers 
unwisely suppose to be bad grammar. Now thesj 
three forms are all capable of being traced back to a 
common origin ; this was the same which you remember 
in Latin sunt, regunt, &c.; the Gothic fonn (riii) i 
seen in riniiaiid ^ they run. But this -«/ was an in 
conveniently long sownd a^, ftve tLwi. la^. ■a.-*i«^^,^Ki 
was shortened in diffeienl 'Na-s^ ■. k>^ >>1 &t«^^-^-^'«.'^^ 
/■ or dj which leaves us t,W o\i Kv\i\3.-^^ ^•^^™- ''^ '^' 
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the modern Dutch and German forms; (z) by drop 
ping the nand changing the / into dli, which gives th 
Anglo-Saxon dh, 'nimaS' (they take), whence thi 
southern English form which is also found in ol< 
Frisian ; (3) by further changing the t, d, dh into j 
whence the northern form. The Norse dropped thi 
final consonant altogether, so that in any part 
England where they settied their influence would 
tend towards its loss. Now, if all the inflections ha^ 
varied in form as much as this one did in our singly 
island, we should rather have had to speak of differen 
languages than different dialects in England. But thi 
change was not always so great, and the general loa 
of the suffixes, due to Norman and Notse influence 
has brought the dialects closer together again, 
they did exist, and traces of them exist to thi 
present day. 

19. 1 need not dwell — for you can do it easily fo 
yourselves— on the differences in different parti 
of England of the names of things. Wha 
would a Northerner make out of a ' cutty ' or a ' kinie^ 
— the Sussex names for a wren and a weasel? ASoutl 
Saxon might be just as puzzled with the Northern 
' brock ' for a badger, or ' cleg ' for a horse-fly. Tlail 
latter word is Norwegian also — and was certainly intro 
duced into West Cumberland and Lonsdale by th<i 
Norwegians who settled there in the tenth century; 
A bittern (the name seems to come from the ol( 
French 'butor,' with an n added in England) is callei 
a ' bump ' in Lonsdale, and this is the old KeltM 
name ; in Cumberland the two names are run togeth« 
and the bird is a 'bitter-bump,' and in Lincolnshire, i 
we may trust Mr. Tennyson's 'Northern Farmer,' it ha 
become mysterious as a 'butter-bump,' The 
shaw' (which seems to have been the origin 1 
'Aaadssw' from which Hamlet knew a hawk^, ll) 
)l£heronsew' of Cumberland and the 'hem^i^wie' ' 
J^^itby, are nothing but the FiencU ' V^CTonceaa," 
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Chaucer ' heronsewe.' How many different elements 
have we here in a few words ? Keltic, Saxon, Scan- 
dinavian (Danish or Norwegian), French. Look at 
the rarer instance of verbs found only in some 
parts of England, which are plainly not of English 
origin, because tiiey cannot be explained from Anglo- 
Saxon, nor yet from any allied German speech, as the 
French ' fash ' in Scotland ; in Scotland also the Norse 
' gar ' (to make or cause), found only in Scandinavian 
languages ; the Cumberland ' oss ' (to take a thing in 
hand), which can be plausibly connected with no 
language but the original Keltic. 

2o, Think next of the difference of pronuncia- 
tion of the same name in those parts of England 
where English has been spoken by a race more or less 
alien in descent ; and in how few parts of our land 
has this not happened? Thus in Scotland, in the 
English-speaking counties which border on the land 
where Gaelic is still the popular language, we find tk 
dropped in the commonest words, so that 'that' is 
sounded as 'at;* and in some parts hw (— wk in 
'what,' &C,) is superseded by / Now both of these 
are Gaelic peculiarities. The Gaelic language is slowly 
but steadily retreating before the English, and when- 
ever the Gaels ceased to speak their own language 
and spoke English instead, they naturally kept their 
habits of pronunciation and said 'fat' for 'what.' 
Better known than this are the variations of c (^-sound). 
Before the Norman conquest k was the sound heard, 
but under Norman influence it became the palatal ch. 
As we saw above, 'cild' became 'child;' and it has 
often been pointed out how the Roman 'castrum,' 
A.S. 'ceaster,' became 'Chester' in the greater part 
of England ; but in the provinces where English was. 
pronounced by the Danes who had settVe.A\.'^«%'K&*i'^"i 
their descendants, the origmnX so\m4,'«\v\<2t\*\'^^'^ 
(Aemselves had not chan6eA,'«^Vev'^,i!».^"''^"^'^^ 
,.@au5iJre 'Caistor,' and VoiVLstwte.'Ta.4-».^'^^^- ^ 
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many a word varied in northern and southern mouths 
'kitit'of the norih became 'church' in the south; 
' churl ' in the south was a ' cail ' in the north. In 
the south-west of England there are more words which 
have suffered this change, e^. 'black' is called 'blaich.' 
The old southern dialect showed a clear preference for 
soft over hard sounds, as v rather than^ z rather than 
,' and this still remains in the south-western counties, 
i in'vour' for 'four,' 'zecret' for 'secret.' But in 
Kent and Sussex this habit was checked, why, we 
cannot tell ; almost the only instance of the change 
now heard in Kent is ' vat ' for the old form, stilL 
preserved in the Biblical 'wine-fat ;' and this change has 
been made everywhere. The French cannot sound oup 
English w, and probably French influence is to be seen 
in the change to v, and also in the dropping of the 
initial h in the Cockney ' vot ' = what (' hwat,' as it 
s formerly written, and is still sounded). The A- 
sound in such words is noiv most clearly heard from 
those who live in parts of England where Norse in- 
fluence has been predominant. Many more examples 
might be given of these variations of consonants. 
The vowel changes, such as the passage of a (retained 
■ 1 the North) into s (' hame ' into ' liome,' &c.), ar& 
too minute and complex to be described here, 
also arc the variations both in the pitch of the 
voice and in the emphasis laid on particular 
syllables, which do more than anything else to 
specialize the pronunciation of different parts of 
England, notably in the south and east. 

. In our very brief accoitnt of some of the' 
changes which have taken place in our own language, 
■ are still taking place in a less degree, one very 
important point has come to light. It is this, some 
of the changes can be explained; they are not 
acdthntal : there is a reason for them ; and we 
therefore expect that there are reasoTva lot 
1e other changes which are yel o\)sc.\itft r 
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unexplained; and so we adopt provisional hypo- 
theses to account for these latter changes — hypotheses 
which we must surrender if a fuller knowledge shows 
that they are untenable. In a word, we believe that 
there are certain permanent principles regulating the 
changes in our language, which, in the derived scientific 
sense of the word, we call laws ; and if we find that 
these principles act in other languages as well as our 
own, we say that these laws, or some of ihem, are 
universal in their application ; and this is the justi- 
fication of our claim that there is a Science 
of Language. It is tmiie true that in some depart- 
ments of the science the principles are difficult, if not 
impossible, to ascertain ; thus the changes of the 
meanings of words are due to various and often very 
subtle mental associations ; and therefcwe tlie laws 
which govern them must also be so numerous and so 
complicated in their action, that it is often impossible 
to say which is at work in a particular case. Yet even 
here something can be done. We can trace histori- 
cally the changes of meaning in many different words. 
and see what the changes have in common. For 
instance, we can see how words which have a general 
meaning come to be restricted to one special sense ; 

I in our own language 'artist,' 'undertake!,' 'harbour,' 
ustings,' &c. You may trace principles of change, 
ch as this, in many languages. But for this we have 
It now timer and so I pass on to consider the simple 
inciples which regulate the changes of the form and 
the sound. 
23. Let me begin widi a caution. We have seen 
irds constantly undei^oing change of form. This 
change, we found, was checked when one parti- 
cular dialect of a language is adojiteri for literary 
|j purposes; and it has often been pointed out how 
i^Httiuch the English traris\aUoft o^ feft "?AJvtVM. Si*^' 
^^Kr the permanence of i\\e A\a.\et\ »A V-tv^-^i^ ^ 
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has since been. But this is true of the form only ; 
it is not true of the sounds of the words written in the 
Bible, They have changed so greatly that it is not 
too much to say that the Bible as read now by you 
and me, would be barely intelligible to its translators. 
Here, then, the form of the word has in each case 
been fixed by printing ; but the great principle of 
incessant change has been operating all the while on 
the sounds of the language, and will continue to 
operate as long as English is a spoken language. 
This is the reason of the so-called 'arbitrary' 
character of English spelling. The sounds do not 
now correspond regularly to their symbols, the letters 
of the alphabet But they did correspond at the time 
when printing came in ; not perhaps entirely, for it is 
probable that our fathers, like ourselves, had more 
vowelrsounds than the vowel-symbols which they had 
to express them ; but at least they corresponded very 
much more than they do now. Bear in mind, then, 
that the sime symbol does not always represent the 
same sound ; and that the changes of the form are 
not necessarily any measure of the change in the 
sound of a word. When we are examining the 
history of dead languages we have only the form to 
work upon ; we cannot tcli how it sounded when 
spoken ; and we are therefore obliged to assume that 
the form and sound regularly corresponded ; that a, 
for eitample, was always sounded as we sound it 
in ' father,' and had not also the further sounds which 
it has in ' fate ' or ' fat." It is to be hoped that we are 
right in our assumption. In any case the possible 
varieties in the sounds of the consonants are but 
slight; the vowels are more likely to vary. 

23. Now what has the general direction of 

consonantal change been in England? We 

have seen consonants dropped off at the end of words 

— J' snd /r from nouns — j and (A from verXis, a,Tii'«e 

VAave good reason for believing ibal iWs was gteaxX-j 
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fte to the language being learnt and spoken by the 
Ponnans when they were coaiescing with the English. 
What is the obvious explanation? Clearly that the 
Normans had no mind to trouble themselves with 
learning English grammar; and that the breaking down 
of the English inflections was the readiest way to 
mutual intelligibility. We have seen phenomena of the 
same sort where the Danes were established— not quite 
the same changes, but the same result ; Norman and 
Dane alike got something which gave them less trouble. 
But, quite apart from these foreign influences, we saw 
changes going on in the English itself. We saw the 
old form of the plural 3rd person (n/) changed into 
n or s wth. What was the cause of this? When 
we find changes similar to our own in widely distant 
languages, not only Teutonic, but Scandinavian (in 
which the « and / are lost altogether) and Greek 
(where they are represented by s) ; when we find nt 
preserved in Latin, but gradually wasted in French, 
Italian, &c , the offshoots of Latin ; we can have no 
doubt that the cause is a general one, and no 
other sufficient cause presents itself but that which is 
characteristic of all human action — the desire to do 
what is to be done with the least expendi- 
ture of energy. This desire is not consciously felt 
in all action \ but if not, it is present unconsciously ; 
and, in language, man instinctively endeavours to make 
^^is utterance as easy as possible, consistently with 
^Kpng intelligible. This common cause will act in 
^^■sny different ways, of which I will only point out 
^Hptne of the most important. 

^^^ 24. (i.) People will substitute an easier sound 
for a sound or combination of sounds which 
they find difficult; or they will drop the 
sound altogether. The change of «f, wKvct. "it*, 
'live just been consiilentvg, « a-u 4if^\w(J«. «*■ "^^ 
u the unanimity with ■w\\\c\\'A ■«as iA\MvaA/f- 
Itfigerent saj:3, is g= tQoA VT9^*^^ 
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binatioQ was universally found disagreeable at the e 
of a word. Even the Latin, though it had , 
in the present, had a weaker form in partial use 1 
the perfect — rexenmt and rexere. There is no di: 
culty in pronouncing the sounds itt together, wh 
one ends a syllable and the other begins one ; th 
occur so without being changed in all languages ; i 
have pantos in Greek ; conler is the French c 
ai eomputare^ but it is changed no further ;_^rwffffirf«/(i 
is an example of one of the commonest kinds of de 
vative nouns in Latin. Our fii-mament and others 
the class do not strike us as difhcult; they show tti 
even at the end of a word the sound is not insuperab 
difficult We see from it that the weakening of «/ 
such a position is only a general tendency of languagj 
not an invariable rule. 

25. The reason of the different treatment of t 
noun and ihe verb is twofold. First, when beri 
was weakened into bfrm, or bereih, or here, no CO 
fusion arose, because each person of the plural » 
distinguished by the nominative case which ^ 
with it; but if the termination of a derived i 
like ' firmament ' be lost, the whole character of t 
word is in danger of perishing. Secondly, the person 
suffixes of the verb were much more used than a 
one formative suffix like -vieiit; therefore it was mo 
important to have an easy form for them ; they we 
rubbed away, as we mav say, under the wear 
tear of daily use. The difference in these two c 
illustrates what I said above ; speech is to be made : 
easy as possible within the limits of intelligibilil 
When it is consciously felt that further change wou 
make a word unintelligible, it generally remains 11 
changed; but even this limitation is often exceeds 
French especially gives us numerous examples 
pairs of words originally quite dialvwct ■«\ftc'cv V 
50/ne into the same form by a long piocess ol w 
Thus, the old French rffi ^obWaaWOTi^ i 
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;ted from deU, which can be traced back to 
yif(i)a(/Kj), a barbarous participle of debeo; du, the 
genitive of the article, is lor deu = del = de U, where 
U represents Latin ilU. 'i'liese words when -writttn 
are distinguished by the accentual mark. 

26, Some sounds seem to be felt more difficuh than 
others in most, if not al!, the languages of Europe. 
Tlius gutturals pass into labials occasionally ; but the 
contrary change is hardly found. These changes, how- 
ever, are not numerous in any language. As a rule 
we find the same sounds altered in different 
ways in different languages ; or different 
sounds objected to in different languages. 
These two kinds of change produced in the beginning 
the differences of the languages; which differences 
afierwards increased according as the languages, once 
separated, varied their forms still further, each in its 
own way, and also increased their stock of words by 
borrowing from different sources. 

37. Of the first kind take the changes of k {c) in 
French and in Italian ; in French, it is clianged into 
eh (pronounceti sh) only before a; so camera becomes 
ehambre, though sometimes the a may change after- 
wards into i or e as in chien {caiiis) or chemiti {caminus). 
We have already seen how this change spread into 
England, where it acted without distinction of the 
following vowel as in chiid. In Italian, on the con- 
trary, it is not before a, but before / or e thai the 
change into ch (pronounced k/i) occurs, as in cicetone; 
the original of the tide was certainly called ' Kikero.' 
In English we let the sound sink to s in the combi- 
nation where the Italian has ch ; it is a shame to say] 
how we miscall Cicero; and 'castrum' has suffered] 
further change in Cirencester, Gloucester, &c. ; ioj 
some cases we keep the tch sound, as in ddld^^tg^ 
Every one of these diffeicTiX c'n.&'ng«»\iUkSH^^| 
origin ; they all arise frora nol laJ^va^ ^^SJ^^^H 
ju^cfVnily toward the bacV. v^^ 5;!^^^^^^^| 
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raised toward the middle part instead; and this is a 
less constrained position. 

28. 6' is a sound which has been found difficult in 
many languages, especially in the middle or at the 
end of a word. The Greeks in particular commonly 
dropped it altogether, or at the beginning of a word 
changed it into h. The Latins changed it into r — not 
quite the r which we sound in England, but that 
which you hear in France, and to a less degree in 

I Scotland, a ' trilled ' letter, as it is technically called, 

made by laying the fore part of the tongue very 
loosely along the palate, and then making it vibrate 
by a sharp breath (Ch. VIII., ig). The position of 
the mouth for j is very similar ; but the tongue is held 
more firmly. The change has been very frequent in 
the Scandinavian languages; it was also found in 
Frisian, and in Saxon, both on the Continent and 
in England. Thus iron in Old English was isen; 
and our commonest verbs show the same change : 
art is for ast, art for ase; the root of the verb was 
' as, then cs, as you see in Latin es-t : were is for 

7f€se, the root being I'iM = ' to dwell : ' cp. the German 
wesen. But this distaste for s did not lead to its loss 
from any of these languages; it was merely superseded 
by other sounds in different degrees. 

29. Instances of the second kind of substitution, 
which arises from different sounds being disliked by 

I different peoples, are tolerably familiar. 1 have already 

I spoken of the French dislike of li (Ch. I.. 20). It has 
either been dropped altogether, as in avoir (habere) 
or retained in spelling without being sounded. The 
French also disliked p and b in the middle of a word ; 
so that Latin ripa became rive ,- avoir is from habere, 
as I have just said. Every one knows how much a 
German or a Frenchman dislikes the two sounds which 
we now represent by //i, the sound o( th Vtv ' i.Vv\i\^ aad 
of^ in 'then.' To us ihey seem \)eitecft>j atw^^ 
^nd natural sounds. On the oihcT \vat\4, ■«e. «tvw 
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away with the gutturals which are so simple to a 
German — the sounds heard in nach and ich (which 
differ shghtly). Yet our writing shows plainly enough 
that these sounds formerly existed in our language : 
the gh in ' through,' ' mighty,' and such like words, 
was not always meaningless ; and something of the 
sound is still heard in Scotland, where (as you will 
often have observed) the old sounds of English have 
been preserved more faithfully than in the South. We 
have either dropped the sound altogether, or changed 
it into / (' iaugh '), or modified the whole word in 
some strange way to avoid the difficulty. We may see 
all forms in our variations of the word burgh, which 
es call burg, as in Petersburg, sometimes 
Sudbury, sometimes pronounce as bruff' 

lumberland). In its general sense we pronounce 
le word borough, and so tlie old Roman camp 
(' Brough Castle ') is pronounced in Norfolk ; some- 
times the sound and symbol are gone alike, as in 
' Peterbro." 

30. Often a language rejects some class of sounds alto- 
gether: the Greeks disliked the continuous consonants 
(Ch. VIII., 17), and had neither a ch (as the Germans 
sound it), nor a y, nor a v (except in dialects), nor sk, 
nor tk, nor dh, nor always j, nor s (as sounded in 
'freeze'). Nay, the Greek may be distinguished in 
a general way from the Latin as a language which 
disregarded its consonants, and greatly developed its 
vowel-system t while the Latin was conservative of its 
consonants, and let its vowels sink from the fuller to 
the thinner sound — from a and u to ^ and /. Sanskrit 
is distinguished by its comparative poverty in vowels, 
and by the very great extension of its consonants. Not 
only has it momentary and protracted consonants of 
eveiy class— guttural, palatal, dental, labial, but also 
a separate class of conso'na.nXs, Ta»^'5\'fe ^'iS«**^'^ 
palatals and the dentaVs. U V'ss. 'C(\^ ««S«f 
iw/'crfluous wealth ot five sj'"'^'^"^^ ^*^ w^^i 
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course corresponding sounds; in reality, however, 
most European languages have more than two nasals, 
but not symbols for llieni. We have the guttural 
nasal heard in ' sing,' but no symbol except w^ ; the 
Spanish has the 'palatal nasal,' the sound of wbich 
we try to denote by uy. Still no language but Sanskrit 
has five. We have not time to dwell further on these 
specialities of different languages; ihey form part 
of the phonetic system of each, and this is in every 
case a lengthy subject. But I have said enough to 
show that each nation shuns some particular sounds, 
and tries in different ways to find some easier utterance 
in their place. The sound is not absolutely lost, but 
avoided as far as possible. And we may be pretty 
sure that in the spoken language the corruption com- 
monly extends further than in the written literature, 
In England, as we have seen, original a has passed 
into in several words, as home, bone, Sic. But in the 
south-west of England many other words are pro- 
nounced with an o where literary English keeps the a, 
as land, hand, &c. 

31, (ii.) There is another very common way by 
which ease of utterance is aimed at. We iiave already 
seen instances of the principle (Ch. I., 17); how the 
plural manni changed into menni (later men) from the 
influence of the i upon the a: it drew the a nearer to 
itself, into the form e, which lies between the two, a 
and (■ (Ch. VIII., 24). This is technically called Assi- 
milation. In these cases a vowel acts upon a vowel 
without being in contact with it; and this form of 
assimilation is especially common in Germany, where 
jnann forms as its plural manner, and the adjective 
manrdich (manly). But the change occurs most com- 
monly when two consonants meet which are incom- 
patible, or at least difficult to pronounce together. In 
Latin the word se//a is made up oi serf -V la., ihe 
^tiing-lhing ; now d retjuvres a ■p^''^^*^^ 'bV^nN^ «^ li^' 
ttoutb by Chc tongue, whilst/ requites an opewvn?, oucn 
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Itoth sides of the tongue (Ch. VIII,, i8); and these 

3 positions are incompatible. So the expectation of 
this difficulty causes a change beforehand, that of d 
into/. The assimilation may be complete, as in 
seila, where the two consonants become the same; 
or incomplete when ihey only are made more like ; 
this takes place in cases like fowh (fowl + s) men- 
tioned above — / and z are both soft consonants, and 
therefore more alike than /and j, which is hard. The 
latter form of change is very common in every lan- 
guage ; so common that we hardly notice them, espe- 
cially in our own language, where they are concealed 
by the spelling. The former is seen in A.S, wif-man, 
later wimman, now ' woman ; ' the English here, as 
generally, lets one of the two w's drop. In ancient 
languages Latin was perhaps the most affected by 
tliis principle, and French inherited it from Latin, and 
carried it on slill further. Thus in Latin ad-rideo 
became arridco, d passing into r; it remained in 
quadrattis, but has changed in French carri. So 
fourra^e (forage) is from old French forre, which = 
Low Latin fodrum; the word was boi'rowud from tlie 
German- — we have the parallel form fodder. 

31, (iii.) There is a change the opposite of the 
last, which, however, is much more rare ; we call it 
Dissimilation. This takes place when there is a 
recurrence of the same sound, or of two sounds which 
are formed in the same way, as t and d. It is incon- 
venient to place the organs of speech so soon in the 
same position again ; therefore one of the two is 
* changed into a more distant sound. A good example 
of this is to be seen in I^tin ; ed is a root meaning 
10 eat, and edit means ' he eats ' — but there is an 
older form est, which results from the d coming into 
contact with the / without an intervening i. Vqi t:Mk- 

tfsa/'ed-t,' and therefore \.\vtt d"Nas. tiiaKv^^N 
fein 'est,' even at the ns.V — as ^lAvoiANatyi' 
pircost — of confusica ' est' l^e «i\a'^'^j|^ 
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I is). An example of change where the sounds are «fl 

[ some distance is to be seen in French ; the Lati^| 

\ peregrinus has become pderin (our ' piigrim ') to avoi^| 

I the r in two successive syllables; and we hav^| 

P pelligring in Italian, but there has been no change i^| 

' the Spanish ' peregrino.' The reason why dissimilatio^| 

is much less frequent than assimilation is plain. Therea 

is much more likelihood that different sounds will^ 

come together in an inconvenient way than that the] 

same or very similM- sounds will so recur. ■ 

33. (iv.) Another cause of change of words lEM 

indistinct articulation. This is common enou^fl 

in individual men ; special peculiarities, however, have] 

no effect upon a whole language. But often there i^ 

some sound, which is felt lo be difficult by a wholM 

people ; and, instead of a mere change in the way weS 

have seen above, it is sometimes pronounced withoti» 

sufficient care and exactness ; and this brings aboutn 

different results. The commonest is this: anotherS 

sound is heard together with the difficult one. Wan 

saw above (Ch. I., 6) that the Kelts in France foun($fl 

a difRculty in the w at the beginning of the GennatlV 

words introduced by the Franks, such as werra^M 

which they turned into gutt-re. This arose from anj 

imperfect attempt to pronounce the w. ff is soundetfl 

by raiang the back of the tongue towards — but not sc» 

as to touch — the back of the palaie, and by round^ 

ing the lips. Now if the tongue be raised a very^fl 

little more— so as to touch the palate — a slight ^S 

will be heard, because the tongue has unintentionaU/l 

been put for a second into the exact position for j^.fl 

This g may therefore be said to be produced by in^ 

distinct articulation. In process of time it becamefl 

iirmly established, and even expelled the parent w/fl 

which though written as » is no longer heard, eitheifl 

\Ja^xgrr^, or in English guarantee, &c. When a. \.a.^\iva 

■K)j-(f began with a j'-sound, as iocui-, tW \\3Sa.T« 

^■Ferf a^ to slip in before it ; and so iocus \& t^ 
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sounded nearly as our joke — but spelt gioco. In 
words beginning with / whfch we have derived from 
the French, we do not keep the French /-sound pure; 
we let the d come in before the/— compare English 
jealous and French jaiou.x. Yet we have in ch{ 
middle of a word the same sound as the French— 
e.g. in ' pleasure,' where it is strangely disguised by the 
spelling. It is not necessary, however, that a sound 
should be distasteful to a people for it to undergo 
such changes as these, though that was commonly 
the reason. ^ is a sufficiently popular sound ; yet in 
several languages for want of sufficient care a w sprung 
up after it in certain words. A well-known example is 
the change of kankait (apparently the original form 
of ' five ') into quinque in Latin ; you will see how 
easily this took place if you understood the explanation 
of ' guerre ' — k and g are pronounced with the tongue 
raised in just the same way toward the back of the 
palate, the only thing further required for w is to round 
the lips, and this being done carelessly in Latin ki^ 
(~ qit) was sometimes heard instead of k. A further 
extension took place in other languages : kw passed 
into p.^ The lips after being once employed in sound- 
ing the w took all the work and turned the guttural 
into a pure labial ; hence you find penle in Greek for 
'iwe,' jfanchan in Sanskrit, and/«wi^in Welsh. These 
changes must have taken place independently, for the 
Old Irish retains the guttural l^coic). 

34. Another result of indistinct articulation is to 
be seen in a vowel added at the beginning of a word, 
generally before an awkward combination of con- 
sonants. In such a case it is easier to use a slight 
amount of vowel-sound in order to get the consonants 
uttered. This was very common in Greek, Good 
^ examples are to be seen in French. Latin s^ecia 
m^tcume in France esfiece ; tpkt {^i^\zfi\ \^ ■Qr.ft ■5s«s«K.'«a^^^ 
^^^ttle disguised: stare became fster, uUola --^isew 
^■b owA-and then Loit. Sv^^msVVas. *ve ^M»a ■<^" 
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A curious parallel lo (cole is found in the Welsh 
y-sgol: the word of course has been borrowed from 
the Latin, directly or through the English, bur thf 
prefix is the Welsh attempt lo avoid the difiicidtyi 
and occurs in other words as y-sbryd ^=Yt-&\'ch e-spril. 
In English this phenomenon is not found; but the j 
at the beginning of several words such as scratch, 
scrtKh, &C-, which is not part of the root, may be a 
result of lazy articulation. 

35. We have, however, often added a letter at tht 

end of a word through mere laziness : such is the i. 

in saumi (French son from Latin sonus) lend (but then 

is no 4 in loan), &c. ; cp. German nianaud, abettd. 

The reason is that the organs of speech are in jusi 

the same position in pronouncing rf as in prunoundnj 

n,- but in pronouncing n the air passes not merel) 

through the mouth, but also through the cavity at th( 

bac): of the mouth (called the pharynx), and so issue! 

through the nostrils. Now let a portion of the breail 

be retained in the mouth after that which passe 

through the nostrils is spent ; when the tongue ii 

lemored, and the breath passes out, an unintended d t* 

produced (Ch, VIIL, 17). In proviiKial English yoi 

xaXf bcaTfcx-oii'. Amtient, pkeasiutt, tyrani, are gooc 

examples of / which has added itself in English tc 

votife introduced through France : it has also crepi 

into several Eogtish words which end with s afm 

another consonant, as s-Aiis-t, ^itais-/, ««Mi^f^ &c 

Tliis additioQ of sound at the end of a word a no) 

howcvei A very conamoo pheoomeiKKi in languages 

^ jtfu But VOT cenmoQ is the prodncttoo of nch t 

^MOBSOtunt in me middleof awonL The reason of dm 

^^^tabople : in ptsang from the pofitton required fa 

^^K^ aovnd to tiai leqaiKti ioc another, the orpos o 

mBbedi nBf be in the positioB Sx a thinl soond ; aol 

^nTfAtf Imak twrwvcn tlie tex. an^ vccnA t)^4W 

*^vpfy aurked bjr tbe s^cakxt, ihe t\nE& ^"Sfl 
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: the Latin humiiis has become hum-b-lc tlie b 
nothing to do with the meaning of the word : it 
slipped in when the mouth opens, after sounding 
iKfore the following /,■ the position for sounding b 
\ m being the same, just as we saw it was the same 
K and li; and so camera has passed into cham-b-er, 
thuttsr into thun-d-er. It is noticeable that 
them English (partly because of the fuller sound 
s vowels) has often retained the pure form : thus 
ner is still heard in Cumberland, and ihintd, not 
l-Wr, and aumry (a cupboard) the French armoire, 
' . has passed into awmbry in ecdesiological 
ilish, Jiambie, tumble, and some other verbs owe 
r ^ to this source ; neither of these words has the 
, Cumberland. Spanish shows a greater tendency 
This insertion than any other Romance language : 
I we have French homme, Spanish kombre, Italian 
\e (name) but Spanish iiombre. Well-known ex- 
iles from Latin are the perfects stim-p-si, prom-p-si, 
the supines mm-p-tum, from-p-tum : there are 
ity in Greek, one being ambrosia. In a small 
iber of English words we find an intrusive 
'hich seems to be due to another r; it is indeed 
ort of echo of it, as in parl-r-idge, cart-r-idge, 
■poral (French ' caporal '), brideg-r-oom, where the 
half of the word is guma a man, the equivalent of 
n homo. JV has slipped into a few words before 
in nigklingale, which in older English is nihtegale; 
w is 'to sing ' in Anglo-Saxon, and is found in 
:r: so also in passe-n-ger, messe-tt-ger ; the older 
D of both these words is seen in French, 
J. These are the principal ways in which words 
e been altered in such a way that the new sound 
Isier than the old one. We have seen that there 
Lways a reason for the change, whvcK &&.■& \it ^n>;sv 
fe know the mechanism \s^ ■«V\<2(\ 'i^t '^^^^t,.^ 
made If you wiU looV. at vVe ^Vc^ &*w3>.-« 
ot the different sounds (CVi.N\\\., ^^— "^^^ ^ 
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will find the explanation of any terms which y.ou md 
have found difficult in the examples which 1 ha,t 
given. 

38. There is a change rather common in langaag 
which is closely connected with those I have Jul 
described, to which I wish to call your attention for \ 
moment. This is the desire sometimes felt to n * 
up for the loss which a word has sustained, 
example, when a consonant has been dropped out ( 
a word, the speakers seem to have sometimes haa 
an uneasy feeling that the word had been unduly 
shortened : and therefore, to make up, they lengthened 
the vowel. Thus there is a very old word found in 
a great many languages, ghansa, which meant soiq 
kind of water-bird ; it has become oar goose. In Gem 
the bird is called gans, but in Anglo-Saxon the t 
dropped, and to make up for this loss the vowel « 
lengthened, so that the name became gas, and t 
vowel, though changed, is still long with us, 
cisely the same principle in Greek s was dropped (nl 
n as with us) and the vowel lengthened in khem 
K-omans kept the » and j' in hanser. I have alrea^ 
said that the Greek language was especially remarkabfl 
for dropping consonants ; and therefore Greek nouiU 
participles, and verbs provide countless examples ^ 
this compensation, as the principle is commoiU' 
called. The vowel is cither simply lengthened, s 
the participle legon for kgonts, or a diphthong is pr<| 
duced, as in titluis for titlwits. There is a fair numb<' 
of similar lengthenings in Latin also ; but the Latii 
preserved the terminations from corruption 
carefully than the Greek ; therefore the compensatiO 
' is commonly for the loss of consonants in the botfi 
if a word, as in cepi for cMpi, dim for d6c-nl In the!| 
anguages the 'quantity' of each vowel was fixed 1 
se: 3 long vowel was not shottened atbitta-rA-jias, \t 
1 be in modern languages ; qusLnuv-) mtV as "w \vo 
er something fixed for a\\ men's v'^^^'^'^'^-'^^*^'^'^- 
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which cannot be changed. This is the reason why a 
language like French, which has perhaps undergone 
greater destruction of consonants tlian any other, 
shows no clear traces of compensation. In French 
the ruling principle of utterance seems to be that each 
syllable should have very nearly the same amount of 
force and clearness, but quantity is not fixed. 

39. '["here is another set of changes in the form of 
words which you will understand best by a few 
examples. In Old English the perfect tense in most 
verbs was formed by a change of the vowel : the 
reason of this we shall see farther on. A great many 
of these 'strong perfects' still remain in common use, 
as from fall the perfect fell, from grow greiv, &c. 
But a great many perfects of this kind have been 
supplanted by different formations (technically called 
' weak ' perfects), ending md or t (Ch. V., 1 6). There 
were perfects of this kind in early English, ending 
however in lit, as lokeds (looked), sdiulde (should), 
&c. ; but these were not so numerous as the stronger 
forms. By degrees this metiiod of forming the perfect 
toot people's fancy more than the other ; and the old 
strong forms were superseded by weak ones. Just as 
grow made grew, so in old time row made rew ; now 
we say renned. We use soii'ed from sme, not sew; 
shnptd from shape, not schop ; heaved from heave, not 
hoi'e: and countless more of the same sort, of which 
the older form still appears in ovir old literature, and 
ime few survive locally, Sometimes in our affection 
t this new form, we make monstrosities by adding 
in to the old perfect Thus leap made for perfect 
, as you may see in "Piers the Plowman:" we 
' leapt where we have both the cow el-change, 
i also / (for d. see g 31) at the end. So the old 
xfect of sleep was iUp, now slepi ; of ti-eep we^y now 
;*/, and uneducated peop\e a.x v\\e ^\e.^«"». ^■»."i 
t these older and more coneO. Iotw^. "^wx "" 
n of the periect Uas sDte4'\ cvw ■iVc^w^'e^ 
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and will do more so ; others will be coined after 
lame fashion. 

40. Now these new Torms are not in any way e^^ 
to pronounce than the old ones, but the new habit 
making the perfect is superseding the older ha& 
The reason is not clear ; it may be ascribed to menti 
indolence, which dislikes preserving a variety of fom 
or to an instinctive seeking after order and regularitj 
which prompts us to reduce apparent anomalic! 
Changes of this sort are commonly described as bein 
due to analogy, because each new form is made o 
the analogy of those which have preceded it. The; 
pass but slowly over a language, but very effectively 
and many of the most obvious differences belwee 
the ancient and modem language of a country are du 
to them. 1 may give an instance from Latin and fron 
Greek. In Latin, as is well-known, the conjugation 
of the verb were divided by old grammarians accor< 
ing [o the vowel which preceded the re of the infin 
live: (i) amare, (a) monere, {3) re^re, {i^audtre, Thi 
is not a very scientific division, but that is not no' 
the point The verbs of the third conjugation ar 
certainly the oldest in the language, the others bein 
derivative verbs ; and in Latin they are still the mo8 
numerous. But in Italian the tendency has been t 
conjugate all verbs as though they were of the o-clasi 
though they may still retain some mark of their ol 
form. 'X'hMi crcdAnmsm Latin isfrco'-i-iJ-mo in Ilaliai 
habanus is abbi-a-tno, auifimus is audi-d-mo. Similari( 
in French it is computed that considerably more tha 
seven-eighths of all the verbs belong to this conjugi 
lion. In Greek the oldest verb-formation in the lar 
^L guage is the so-called 'verb in vii.' These verb 
^H formed but a small part of the whole list even ia; 
^H classical times, In mo<]ern Greek they have vanishe( 
^^^ altogether, all being conjugated on one model. Moden 
^^H Greek nouns tend to make their nominative after on 
^^Kb'pe, so that ail should end in s, e.g. patcras not patit 
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^ father), gcros not gtron (an old man). This is a 
Krery curious instance of retention of an old principle 
which had seemed to be quite obscured. The old 
Greek forms ended in pre-historic times with s ; and 
this s in paters, geront-s having been dropped, the 
vowel wa3 lengthened by compensation (§ 38). The 
modern Greek has replaced the s. In our own lan- 
guage there is a noticeable tendency to form new verbs 
in ise, e.g., modernise, rationalise, &c ; this suffix cor- 
responds to the Greek suffix -izb, and came into English 
through the French -iser in a comparatively small 
number of verbs ; but the list is yearly on the in- 
crease. Very parallel is the German verb-suffix 
-iren : when a German wants to naturalise a foreign 
word this suffix is repeatedly employed, eg. consiru- 
iren; nay, even though -ise may be there before, as 

41. This principle of analogy naturally acts, as in 
the examples which we have been considering, over 
large classes of words. But there are also changes 
jjroduced by it in single words, or in but one or two. 
Thus peas ends in s, because the original final vowel 
e has been dropped. Hence it came to be regarded 
as a plural, and a singular pea was made for it. But 
pease or pese is the old singular form, and one may 
bear peasen from country-folk still. It is wtll known 
that the genitive its is a late form which does not 
occur in the Bible, his being used instead. The old 
English pronoun of the third person was he (masc), 
beo (fem.), hit (neuL) ; hit was also the neuter accusa- 
tive J so t was only the mark of the neuter in these 
two cases, and had no place whatever in the genitive 
case. When the initial h fell off, ihe history of it 
became obscure ; its connection with he was lost ; and 
as genitives were regularly formed by adding s, it was 
idded here too. Both these instances, and many 
'Ihcrs which might be given, show the mistaken 
iptication of a rule to cases foT ■wWiv ■», ^'is 
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made; exceptional forms are made to folli 
usual analogy. 

41, The influence of analogy is often seen in 
in which we make our compound words. In Englis 
mis was prefixed to words to express something b; 
it occurs as a noun in our older writers, e.g. in 
story of William the Werwolf (man-wolf) where 
have the line {532) : 

" And to meniie my misse I make my avowc." 

i.e. I make my vow to mend my fault. We still trao 
the noun in the adverb amiss; also in compounE 
such as misdeed, mistake ; and this was the reguL 
English form for the purpose. Something of the san 
sort was expressed hydis in Latin, and in the Norma 
part of our language, as in disturb, discord, &c. j partin 
in two seems to have been the primary notion of tl 
word. Now when the English and the Norman voa 
bularies coalesced, it was natural that Norman sufRxe 
should sometimes get prefixed to English words, rq 
nice versa; and so instead of the English : 
there sprang up the mongrel dis-Uke, half Normal 
half English ; and by degrees it came to be the n 
that all compounds of this sort required dis, on tl 
analogy of those already existing. There i 
known instance in which one English prefix has dnvet 
another out. We had in old English fore = befon 
as infare-teil; and also^r, equivalent to German 
(ver-bieteii —far-bid), and Latin /^ry the idea tkroui 
I or across has brought in by implication the further idi 
' of harm or evil ; X)\\is for-swear has the same sense 1 
periuro in Latin ; and for-shapcn could be used in tf 
same sense as mis-shapen. But the history of th 
word was forgotten ; and compounds with fore ii 
creased, lilt by degrees for was wrongly spelt fore 
severai words, wfto.se etymology \s \.heTe\i^ ditV«a« 
"■'■? laik of /ore-losing in law, a.T\d 10 jore-go a. ftvi 
■"' in each case the false spelling SMg^pa'™ * 
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flerivation ; fore-fend does not mean ' strike before,' 
t>ul represents forfend, ' strike across,' or ' out of llie 

ray,' 'prevent.' Note this last word; the English 
torefix is combined with a Latin root; which is seen 

n deffad, &c. 

43. These instances are enough to show how great 
L effect this cleaving to a rule, through right or 

hrough wrong, may have on a language. I have not 
Une to point out how much of the same effect of 
inalogy upon the tnind ts to be found in 
^tax; but Greek scholars may find good traces 
it in the history of the genitive with the verb. 
Jniformity in accentuation is also produced in 
Ills way; m English we habitually throw back ihe 
5 far from the end of the word as we can ; 
nd when we adopt foreign worcJs, we accentuate 
; last after some struggles in the same way 
Cp. Ch. VIII., 36). This uniformity is not found in 
Ider English, as is obvious to anyone who will look 
t early limed poetry, e.g. the metrical Nonhumber- 
md Psalter. There in the translation of the Eighth 
•salm, the verse 'Out of the mouth of babes and 
ucklings hast thou ordained strength,' appears as 

" Of month of chilJer and soukind, 
Mode JPQU lof (praise) in ilka land." 

'here ' soukind ' corresponds to ' Und '. It was only 
■ degrees that the analogy was established. 

44. I shall mention but one more result of analogy. 
"his is the change not merely in the suffix or prefix 

ird, but in the whole word which is often 
aused by the attempt to find some meaning in that 
vhich seems lo have none. This is strikingly ex- 
anplified in names of places. These commonly 
:ontain the name of some person ; and if that proper 
lamego out of common wse, \X \s ^■wni'S, tsaNaxa. " 
name of the p\ace v;\\\ \se !i.\.tT«&- ^.Q'as.^^ s.-;.,^ 
some known otject. *I\vm5 \Vt*::.v>.^^««=«'*^^ 
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Buttermere, was the raeie of Buthar, presumably on6 
of the many Norwegians of that name who mad* 
themselves homes in the country at Butterhill, Butter* 
gill, &c Clearly there is no sense in the change ; r 
meaniog whatever is gained by it; but 'butter' wi 
familiar word, the proper name was unfamiliar 
hence the change. Just in the same way, and in tha 
Game country, Bot-haug, i.e. B6t's hill, became Boat 
hiil, Geil's-garth became Gate-scarth, Solvar's-sea 
became Silverside, The Norwegians became English 
men, as much as the other invaders of England ; thej 
.bsorbed into the greater body, and their de 
scendants bore English names ; and the old propa 
names were forgotten. Similarly Lizard Point is saie 
to be a corruption of Lazarpoint, i.e. an onl-of-lho 
way place for lepers. Other corruptions of the sami 
sort are well known ; how Dun-y-coed, ihe Keltil 
of 'hill the wood,' has become Dunagoat; how 
French 'Chartreux' has become the Charterhouse 
and even the fairly intelligible 'Burgh Walter' 
become Bri dp water. 

45, Scientific terms naturally suffer severely by thi| 
method of handling. Gardeners make strange havo< 
of the names of plants, 
called China asters, Chinese oysters ; and the powel 

if finding an analogy must have been strained t 
uttermost in the man who called clirysanth em urns- 
Christy anthems I Names of diseases are puUef 
about in the like manner in country talk. In Sussei 
bronchitis is called the 'brown crisis,' and typhis 
sometimes passes into 'titus fever,' We saw abovi 
how local etymology acts on the names of animali 
<5 '9). 

46. I have thus shown you the difl'erent kinds 
.change which are found in the form of words apar 

'om their meaning. I have pointed omX \.\ie. ^e'nMa 
ads Co which these changes ma^ \je T«fe\ie6, as 
ti to convince you thai underlying, \.\ve cea^ 
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variation of spoicen languages there are some perma- 
nent principles of general application. We have seen 
inddentalty that all people are not affected alike by 
these principles, but that in one language there is 
moie substitution, in another more assimilation; in 
one language the consonants will be affected, in 
another the vowels, and so on. But in all that we 
have yet done we liave been seeing how languages 
change from some previously existing t)'pe. We have 
begun with the phenomena of language which are 
before our eyes, and tried to work back to some older 
form. Can we now see how that form was itself 
developed ; how language grew up to a certain point, 
^Ljaot how it has been decomposed therefrom ? 

^H t. Before a boy has got very far in his Latin 
^^rammar, he finds that he must say erit—ows word 
oniy — when in English he would say 'he shall be.' 
He will learn that erit can be traced back to an older 
form eS'Sya-ti (see Ch, V., r4), and that the parts of that 
word carried respectively the meanings 'be-shall-he.' 
But there was never a time in the history of the Latin 
language, nor indeed centuries before Rome was 
founded, when those parts could be used separately. 
Similarly he will find that erat suffices instead of his 
own two words ' he was ' ; sil represents 'he may be ; ' 
fuerit is equivalent 10 ' he may have been.' From 
these he will infer that it is the custom of the language 
to express by one word moAes d^ iCCviTv -^v-^ -^^ 
express by several i^iM'vvvcX. wotis. 'Yvaw^'fe "^^^^ 
i he will find saxi v.V\w\ -we ^o'M. •aa-'l *^ 
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stone' and saxo when we should say 'lo a stone' o) 
' with a stone.' He will not be able to learn e)[actl 
what the final vowels of these cases meant even i 
the oldest and least corrupted form to which they c 
be traced back. But he will be at iio loss to recog 
nise in them the same principle at work as in ' t 
ttie principle of tacking on to a part of the 
word, which remains more or less the same, 
certain sounds which Indicate the relations. 
which the noun or the verb bears to some- 
thing else : whereas we express these rcla» 
tions by entire words put before the verb or noun. 
Further, if he knows other ancient languages, Greek oi 
Sanskrit, or others, he will find them agreeing ii ' ' 
method with the Latin. He will therefore recognisi 
two very distinct principles of formation, and wil 
perhaps conclude that one distinguishes ancient hn 
guage and the other the English language, perhaps a' 
modern forms of speech. 

2. This conclusion he will see some reasons fo 
motlifying. He has not to go much further in Latil 
before he will find traces of this seemingly moder 
method. He will find anmtiis est, two distinct » 
meaning 'he was loved.' If he could carry. his stud 
a iitde onward into late Latin he would be shockei 
to find amare habco, ' I have to love,' used instead o 
amabo ' I shall love,' and his master will tell him tl 
French, which is only a modernised form of latin, 1; 
joined together this amare haheg into the single won 
aimerai (see Ch. V., 7). It is true that there was : 
time when _;'.7/'a(OTr:r was used with the words distind 
and ai is not altered in form in the compound ai^ 
more than if we wrote ' I-lo-love-have ' in English. T 
ttio Frenchman now thinks that ai' means 'have' whcj 
]in this connection; it is to him simply a symbol ( 
^ture time. Even this cleaimess o? foim \s \as\. v 
fe»/M/j, another derived form o( IaVto, ■«'\\\c\\ ^ 
L^ "ip ii>/iaro out of amare ho, auA 'w S^xo 
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^mar he. Therefore in these forms, consi- 
Bred as a whole, he will see a return to the old 
process of amalgamation, and that of such a kind that 
the new elements convey no meaning in themselves, 
whatever the meaning may be which they once had ; 
they have become grammatical signs, the reason of 
which has to be taken for granted in learning these 
languages. Again passing from these continental lan- 
guages to his own, he will remember that there too 
he can speak of 'a stone's throw' as well as 'a throw 
of a stone,' and that 'stonesthrow ' can even be written 
as one word expressing a new idea, a vague measure 
of distance. So he will perceive that there is no fast 
li7ie separating these two kinds of usage, that people 
can pass from the one form to the other in the course 
of time, and back again. But he will recognise two 
important tendencies, and will see that the one leads 
men to run the sounds which express the component 
parts of one idea into one word : and languages of 
which this is the prevaihng characteristic aie called 
synthetic, that is, amalgamating languages. The 
other tendency is to express the idea by different 
words each with a separate meaning : and this gives 
to languages Uke our own the title analytic, i.t. 
resolving and separating languages, even though the 
synthetic process be not unknown in them, 

3, Languages may be found spoken at this day on 
: earth far more synthetic than Latin, Such is the 
■ ish, which from the root srv {= love) can make 
; yixh iev-mek to love, and from 'CniX sen-in-mek \o 
md the causal of that sei'-in-dir-mtk to cause 
\ rejoice, and the passive of that sn-in-dir-il-mek to 
k made to rejoice. Here it will lie observed that in 
'I these verbs sa- always stands first and mek last, 
Ke new sound being bottled up, as it were, between 
; this is a vai\e\.Y ol xVie. ^™c.\-s^c -^^v viXti 
I in Latin or other \aL'c\?,\ia%t'& B!i\v\V)\^ 
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porating a new element inlo the middle of a word i^ 
to be seen even in Accadian, in which, f^., in-ziA 
together meant 'he built,' but inninzig meant ' hd 
it built,' and the whole combination makes but onA 
word. 'I'his Accadian language has been recentln 
discovered, written in the cuneifonii or wedge sbape^ 
characters, which you know if you have seen th« 
Assyrian lions at the British Museum ; it is the lanJ 
guage of the old Chaldees, and has been interpreter 
by the help of the bilingual inscriptions of the Assyriaia 
kings, in which both Accadian and Assyrian characteiM 
are used. As Accadian is by far the oldest form oil 
the languages of that family of which Turkish is ths 
best known type, its importance is of the same kinfl 
as that of Sanskrit (see Ch. III., 3). ] 

4. But languages formed in this incorporating wan 
do not always preserve their elements distinct; tbifl 
is the case with the languages of North America, in 
which ideas, the simplest as it appears to us, are en 
pressed in compounds of direful length, the parts 08 
which cannot be recovered and used again, as then 
can in Turkish or Accadian. The same is true <^ 
that curious language — the Basque— spoken in iha 
south-west of France and the north coast of SpaioJ 
Here however the words are not inconvenient iin 
length. But they are joined together so that the twd 
parts are not clearly recognisable in the compound^ 
Thus bel'liaun, a knee, is said to be compounded ofl 
bdhar (front) and oitt (leg). | 

5. This brings us to an important point in thd 
history of synthetic languages. In them the wordtfj 
may be joined together with different degreen 
of fixity. Thus it is possible to join words togethea 
so that every part can be used again separately, Thd 
Dijnese and the languages spoken in the south-easterJ 

corner of Ash, Annam, Siam, Burmah, &c., att of <Mm 
sort Th—^ r^r example, a plural can \)e toTroeiNj 
ular some word meanm% ' muXviXiaOT 
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' company,' or the like ; much as wilh us ' mankind ' 
can be used in a plural sense though it is singular in 
form; but it is true that its use is chiefly to denote all 
naen as one single class. We, on the contrary, should 
use for this purpose inflections, like cs or en spoken of 
above, syllables which have lost their meaning and 
are not felt to be anything but grammatical forms ; 
they have been sanctioned by long use and their 
original meaning is quite unimportant. But it would 
seem that even Chinese is deserting its classical 
methods, and tending to inflections. Thus luo means 
'I,' wo-chae means 'we:' this ehae was originally a 
' class ' or ' company,' but now is not used separately ; 
it is merely a sign of plurality. But this change has 
not yet spread far over Chinese. Languages of this 
kind are generally called monosyllabic, because 
each of these independent words in Chinese consists 
of one syllable only; but a better term is isolating, 
which expresses the completeness of each of the 
elements of such a speech. 

6. It is curious to see how few of such units are 
necessary ; there are less than five hundred in all in 
Chinese, but they are eked out by difference of tone 
in pronunciation : the same sound represents different 
parts of speech (connected with the same general idea) 
accordmg as it is spoken in a high or a low, a rising 
or a. falling tone. You may see what I mean by 
difference of tone from the change in English if you 
say, 'John, who is here,' as a statement of a fact, and 
'John I who is here?' as a vocative followed by a 
question; in the second case 'who' is pronounced 
with a rising tone, and 'John ' generally with a rise 
and fall of the tone on the same syllable; in the first 
sentence the tone is uniform till the last word, then it 
falls by the almost invariable English practice. There 
is no rule in English fix\T\£\\\\s v3.■tv»^^Cl^^. 'A vs^^ '■■"*-■'•> 
on(/a common use. Bu\. ■^■ow ■cn'i.-^ ^tfe'awi.N^'^'*^ 
jyouJd be easy to lay do-w^ t\i\e.% o^ *^« «st\,ws 
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sound should have different meaning! 
ing to its tone ; and in this way the Chinese ,manag< 
to be perfectly intelligible, Indeed the evils 
representing different ideas by the same sound 
greater in appearance than in practice ; the contei 
generally determines with sufficient clearness what il 
the meaning in each case. It is possible to main' 
sentences in English where the same sound shi' 
denote a verb, a substantive, and an adjective. N, ,_ 
more, you may even repeat some of these in slightly 
different senses, without any danger of confusion. 
Thus I might ask you ' could you bear (endure) that 
a man for a bare (mere) living should bear a bear oi 
his bare back?' Of course in writing 'bate 
'bear' are distinguished, but we are talking now 
spoken, not of written, language. To those who spe 
it Chinese is quite as intelligible as English to English' 
men. Wc should wonder, not so much at llie ap- 
plicability of their few sounds to language, as at the 
cKtraordinary permanence witii which this system lias 
remained for centuries nearly unchanged, as the speechi 
of a highly civilised though unprogressive people. 
7. But we have seen that even in China tliere 
signs of change in the form of speech. Some wore 
like 'chae' were becoming no longer independeni 
but only capable of being used in combination wil 
others, to express change of idea, but not a new om 
Now if all the words by which gender, number, pei 
&c, are expressed in Chinese had gone the way 
f/((i^, what would have been the result? We shoul 
find some monosyllabic words, complete 
selves ; but far more dissyllabic words, in which thi 
first part is unchanged in form, and expresses always 
the same idea ; while the termination will be in every 
case only a. subordinate element, capable of being put 
"»n and removed at pleasure. "Fo\ eiia.'m'^Xe, -wVAev^ " 
~!t pan of the word means '¥,vaMvo%; ' ^<i' 
'^tncss,' 'iiriglitness,' or the WVe, vVve TOONaMie 
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add the idea of some person 'going,' or the particular 
^^^brm of 'greatness;' and the whole word expresses 
^^Kl stand,' or ' he stands ; ' 'a great thing,' the 'being 
^^Hreat,' ' causing greatness,' &c. fiut these lost parts 
^^Rr the word cannot be used by themselves to mean 
^^Tmything ; in fact, ihey will be like our syllable '-ness,' 
which expresses a quality when combined with ' great ' 
or 'bright,' but no longer means anything by itself. 
This second syllable might then suffer 
change so much as to be no longer recognisable; 
just as (to return again to our own language) in man- 
hood and godiifad we no longer recognise the original 
English word /lail, a state or condition, But the 
first part of the Tvord remains unchangecl, 
as much as great in grealriess, or man in manhood. 

8. This supposed case is quite true ; there are a 
great many languages of this type ; the languages 
of the nomad tribes which cover the wide steppes 
of Central Asia, or border on the North Sea, whether 
in Asia or in Lapland and Finland; and of many 
more isolated races in the south of Asia, in Ceylon 
ami Southern India, in Tibet, Siam, Malacca, and the 
islands of the Pacific ; and in southern and eastern 
Europe the language of the Magyars of Hungary, 
of the Osmanli Turks, and of the mass of the 
tribes which in Asia and south-eastern Europe make 
up the great Russian empire. These languages are not 
closely connected as a whole ; in fact they break up 
into distinct groups, which geographically at least are 
unconnected ; thus Che speech of the Hungarians falls 
into the same group as that of the Finns; while 
Turkish has its nearest relation among the Kirghis 
tribes and tlie Yakuts, But they all agree in this 
principle, that they keep the essential part of each 
word, the root, uncorrupied ; whilst the oilier syllables 
may suffer more or Aess o^ c\»4T\%e ■, M\i. w\w:. *\»s«; 
syl!ables can be added to ot va.Ven^'CQta'fet^wiMs^^ 
^)/e core of ihc ■woni, tV& \a.tiS».-s,e^ •as^ " 
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agglutinative, that is, the languages which 'glue' oj^H 
join on their varying to their permanent elements;^^^ 
The great mass of the tribes which speak these lan- 
guages are nomad tribes, which have never been 
formed inlo a lasting political whole, and have de- 
veloped no literature ; and it has been suggested that 
the character of their languages is the result of the 
life of those who speak them. Languages which have 
no literature are liable to change fast and become 
unintelligible ; but among scattered peoples intelligi- 
bility is essential if the intercourse among them, small 
though it may be, is to be maintained at all. It was . 
therefore important to keep the radical portion of^^^ 
each word intact ; to allow variation in the syt]able$^^H 
which expressed relation only, but no variety in tha^^| 
which expressed the idea itself ^^| 

>9. The peoples which speak the languages of thtf^^f 
kind are sometimes called by common names in con-^f 
sequence; the commonest title is Turanian. fiufe^H 
such names are better avoided, where there is n^^H 
probable connection in race between the peoples sd'^H 
comprehended. The agglutinative languages are muct^^H 
too different to give any ground at all for believin£^H 
that they all belong to the same family. They agre^^H 
as has been said, only in the general principle o^^| 
forming their speech ; but no common bond has yet^H 
been found to bring together the main groups of th^^l 
so-called Turanian peoples ; and it is not likely that^H 
there is any. ^^| 

lo. Next suppose that an agglutinative languag^^^ 
should cease to keep distinct the radical and the for^^f 
mative parts of its words. Suppose that it shoulc^H 
allow of some of the letters of the root to drop away^^l 
or let the last letter of the root run together with th^^| 
^^ first letter of the suffix, so thai the two are no longe^^f 
^M^stinguisbable. If this happen, tVie v(\io\e Ona.is.c'^^H 
^^H 'he language is changed. TV\e Toot aui. "^^^H 
^^^^jp have commonly coaleace&. s*^ 'CnA^^I 
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history of the word may be no longer capable of being 
seen immediately. In an agglutinative language you 
would be able to tell the meaning of the word (even 
though you had never heard it before) by piecing to- 
gether the idea out of the different parts which you 
knew. But this you could do no more. No part of 
the word would of necessity suggest a meaning to 
you ; you would need to be familiar beforehand with 
the whole word, either by ordinary use or by having 
learnt it from a grammar. It is probable that the 
words in this new state will be lighter and easier to 
pronounce; but they will not be so clear in them- 
selves. Now this is the stage which all the European 
languages (save the Basque and those of the Mag- 
yars, &C,, already mentioned) have reached. T o 
this group, therefore, belong our own language and 
all those, whether ancient or modem, about which we 
are most likely to know something — Latin, or Greek, 
German, French, Spanish, or Italian, This class of 
languages is commonly called inflectional, which 
term distinguishes them from the aggliili native class, 
by expressing that the formative part of the word has 
lost all character of its own — which it need not do in 
an agglutinative language — and become a mere gram- 
matical inflection. But the term does not fully express 
the complete amalgamation of the different parts of 
the word — the incapability of the radical part to exist 
by itself as a mere root, without the formative suffix, 
just as much as the helplessness of the suffix without 
the root. This is the essential difference of the two 
types of language ; and for this purpose amalga- 
mating would be a better name. 

1 have thus tried to show you three different 
__ics of language. But you must not suppose that 
^any one language is so absolutely ' isolating ', ' agglu- 
tinative,' or ' amalgamatm%,' as vq c-Mi>vi& t&. "w^ks-^ 
0/" the other methods. \V e Vi^-^e s^fa 'Clcva.'y^^ pw.-c*.'^* 
thete are forms which ate a.\. \ea.^^ ^%'^NiC>.-Ki-VN<i\'^'^ 
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in the strict sense of the word, they are even ' inflec- 
tional.' In the agglutinative Turkish, the suffixes are 
liable to corruption and loss of absolute identity ; and 
this is seen even in Accadian, the oldest known form 
of the same type. Now, when this has taken place, 
we are on the high road to amalgamation j and this, 
we saw, has come to pass in the American languages, 
both Indian and Mexican, and in the Europeftn 
Basque. These languages, nevertheless, must be in- 
cluded under the 'agglutinative' type; they do not 
amalgamate so far that the separate parts of the 
compound are irrecoverable for separate use. Again, 
Finnish, an agglutinative language, has yet undeniable 
cases of nouns — indeed, far more than any of th^ 
typical European languages ; and in the formation 
some of these the root-form has suffered just 
as if the language were amalgamating. 

la. Once more, in an inflectional language, such as 
English, you may find long compounds which really 
show all the types of formation. The word 'truth' 
is formed by the suflix th from a root, the ultimate 
form of which is uncertain ; in Icelandic Ihcre was an 
adjective tryggr (see Ch. I., lo) and in Gothic a similar 
form triggws; and these, together wilh the old English. 
form of the verb trow, point to a guttural as being 
part of the root ; but this is uncertain ; anyhow the 
root is obscured ; the suffix too means nothmg by itself j 
and we have an 'amalgamating' compound. But' 
untruth is a compound of another kind; the firat. 
syllable has no meaning by itself and is never used' 
alone ; traditionally it means no in composition only J' 
but take it away and trulk remains a perfect word, 
as unaffected by the loss as a Turkish root. Next, 
untruth-fui is just like a Chinese word ; you can 
separate the two words and each retains its meaning 
entire ; no doubt /«/ seems to have lost an ' /; ' but 
it is really the old form, to which a second / was 
frrongly added, because it was found ici the cases now 
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disused (genitive InithfulUs, &c.); and therefore it was 
tacked on to the nominative also. You can make yet 
other derivatives or compounds of various kinds ; such 
as untruth-ful-ly, where we know from history that iy is 
for 'like,' and each of us has some consciousness of 
the fact when we make the compound. But in 
untnitk'ful-ttess, thougli we mean a condition of mind 
and know that we mean it, yet we are not now con- 
scious at all why nas should express it; we only 
know that it does so in practice. We have here then 
cases of older and younger agglutination. We quite 
forget what ness meant, we dimly remember what ly 
meant, we know quite well what ful means ; the 
difference between the three kinds of formation is 
only a matter of time. And we infer that this will be 
true of latiguages as a whole ; that there will be no 
impassable boundary between one type and 
another ; that one will gradually pass into another, 
unless prevented by sufficiently powerful reasons, such 
as the nomad life of the Tartar, or the singular con- 
servatism of the Chinese. But any language at 
any given moment may be rightly said to 
belong to one of these types, because that 
type represents the prevalent tendency of 
the language ; though it may at the very same time 
show traces of one or more of the others. 

13. I cannot speak further of the languages of the 
older types, important and interesting though they be 
to a student of language ; the slight reference which 
I have made to some of the most striking of them 
must suffice. I now proceed to enumerate the lan- 
guages which we call inflectional. They are spoken 
by nations who have done more for the development 
of the world than any other people ; and it is with 
some of them that we are constantly brought into 
contact 
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1, The first group of languages of this type is called 
Semitic, from Shem, the son of Noah, described in 
the Bible as the ancestor of some of the peoples by 
whom it is spoken. Its most important divisions are 
the Syriac, with the extinct Assyrian and Babylonian ; 
the Hebrew and Phcenician ; and lastly, the Arabic 
and some Abyssinian languages. The Hebrew and 
Arabic have made important contributions to the re- 
ligious history of the world in the records of the Je\ 
and Mohammedan religions. The Semitic languages 
are remarkable because of their curious triliteral roots, 
that is, roots consisting of three consonants, which 
remain unchanged in all relations; such relations 
being expressed by change of the vowels only. This 
permanence of the root form is as great as in the 
agglutinative languages ; but it is much morfe difficult 
to explain. It seems rather to belong to some artificial 
cypher than to languages in actual daily use. ~ 
whatever the explanation be, the fact is there. 

The second great group of amalgamating lan- 
guages is called Indo-European ; it is spread over 
luch larger, and now a more important, area 
than the Semitic, In England, Holland, Denmark, 
Germany, and Scandinavia ; in France, Spain, Por- 
tugal, Italy, and Wallachia; among the numerous 
Sclavonic peoples, including the greater part of Russia 
in Europe; in Greece and Albania; in Persia, Bokhara, 
and Armenia; and lastly, in the great peninsula of 
wdllt, are still spoken the numerous languages which 
"■ed to be the descenda.Ti\.s ol a sto^«» 
's cert-i"'v .Tflated, Wt now cs.^.\Tia 
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^Rll of which again point to one common 
l^^peech, and can be explained in no other 
way but as the daughters of a single parent- 
language. Tiiis original language, with its different 
descendants, is called variously Indo-European, Indo- 
Germanic, and Aryan ; the first name aims at giving 
an idea of the country covered by these languages, 
and is fairly correct, but rather cumbrous ; the second 
title is much used in Germany, and is clearly insuffi- 
cient; the last is inaccurate, for it is applicable to the 
Asiadc branch of these languages, but to no others ; 
yet its convenience has made it popular in England, 
where it will doubtless outlive the others. The ex- 
tinct languages which, when compared together, caused 
the discovery of this long-perished Indo-European 
language, do not exactly correspond to the political 
divisions above mentioned ; some of them have left 
descendants, which are now spoken by the sub- 
jects of wider empires, where other languages are 
dominant. 

3- First comes the Sanskrit or old Indian; this 
language has an especial value, because its roots and 
sufRxes, and, generally, the principles on which its 
words are formed, are more easily discernible than in 
any other language of the family ; indeed it was the 
discovery of this language which first made clear the 
existence of such a family : the other members of 
which showed much more blurred copies of the origi- 
nally common system. In this language there exist 
epics, plays, and philosophical works of great value for 
the history of human thoughL But for philology the 
most important relic is a large collection of hymns 
(called collectively the Vedas) ; though their age is not 
certainly known, they are undoubtedly older than any 
Other literature of the Indo-European race: and they 
e equally valuable to tVie sluiewX o\. \^\eM«i ■sa'a 
_! Student of language ■, to -wVom. "Cwe-^ v^^^*^^^ ?^ 
fcr form of tht lai\g»ia£e, fi««r«v% ^^°^ ^■ass** 
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Sanskrit as much as the English of Cliaucer from tl 
English of the present day. 

4. Next conies the old Persian or Zend, which ci 
also be traced through a considerable history. It 
found, like Sanskrit, in its oldest form in the O&lhS 
hymns of a great but uncertain age, winch form th 
oldest literature of the (ire worshippers of Persi 
This collection (witii additions) is called the Zeni 
avesta. In a modified form this language was found 
the rocks of Behistun and in the ruins of Persepoli: 
the inscriptions described the deeds of the Achjemen 
dean kings, of Darius and of Xerxes. The cune 
form characters seem to have been borrowed from ch 
Assyrians (a Semitic race) who themselves borrowi 
them from the alien Accadiaos. A later form, PehleV 
is found on the coins of the Sassanidee in the thii 
and following centuries a.d., with many Semitic Nv 
introduced. The Parsi, which differs little ' 
modern Persian (except in its freedom from the Arab 
words which the creed of Mohammed has brought intQ 
Persia) is the language of the great Persian epic th( 
'Shahnameh,' which dates from about 1000 a.d. Tb 
importance of the Zend for a philologist consist 
chieHy in its close original agreement with the Sanslcri 
and the light which is therefore sometimes thrown 
dark places of the better known language. 

5. These two languages are sometimes classed t 
gether as forming the Asiatic divi.'iions of the who 
family. They are distinguished from the Europea 
languages by some well-defined phonetic differences. 

6. The Greek, with its different dialects, ma 
come first of these. This language has developed tl 
common inheritance of words and forms with moi 
individuality than any other. In general, as w 
it is distinguished by its elaborate vowel system an 

by its comparative neglect of co'nsoi\a,T\l?,. 
/. Next comes the Latin, wtoch vj'aV \.\\e tt)st\isxt: 
anguages of ancient Italy, nia.y be Xxacei VaVv s*=-'^ 
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Scuracy, as it passes into ils modem forms, ttie 
French, Italian, Spanish and Portuguese, the extinct 
Provencal, and the less known, though not less im- 
portant to ihe philologist, languages of the Grisons 
and Wallachia, planted there by the Roman military 
colonies. 

^ importance of these two languages there is 
I need to dwell. Suffice it that in them we may 
cad the highest development of ancient thought and 

8. With them is sometimes combined, in a South 
European group, the Keltic, divided into (:) the 
■ :, still spoken in Wales, extinct as a spoken lan- 
^ge in Cornwall, and lingering in Brittany; and (3) 
b Gadhelic, known as the Erse in Ireland, the Gaelic 
pthe Scotch Highlands, and the Manx of the Isle of 
Al! these six varieties differ as dialects of the 
lain divisions — which in their turn differ some- 
what as Latin differs from Greek. Ihey are or have 
been spoken by people who are politically incorporated 
with other races speaking very different tongues. They 
are separated from each other, being spoken in different 
areas with no direct communication ; and might have 
been expected to become extinct long ago. The Irish 
may be partly maintained as the language of a people 
differing in thought and feeling from their English rulers. 
But even the Welsh and the Gaelic recede but slowly ; 
it is not impossible even now to find people in Wales 
and the Highlands who can speak no English, though 
it Is regularly taught in elementary schools ; and in 
Wales, newspapers arc published m the Welsh lan- 
guage, which is further fostered by prizes at annual 
meetings, and more effectually by being used in the 
Church Service at least once on each Sunday in the 
, mountainous parts of the country. These and other 
^Moses may delay the end, viVivcV TOv3La,\vt)'««sw,«RiTOfi. 
■Mast ; and the philolo^sl mM^ \)ft ■Cowcft.'i^Ss.^'w. 
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9. It is maintained by some scholars that th| 
Keltic is more nearly akin to the Latin than to 
other of the large European groups of language. ' 
is likely, but the proof is insulficient, and dependt 
evidence too minute to be brought forward here, 
the fact is so, it helps to explain why the Kelt 
tribes of Gaul and Britain became so completelj 
Romanised. 

10. The remaining languages of the Indo-Europes 
class form what is called the North Europea] 
group. In this are comprised 

I r. The Lithuanian, a language now spoken ii 
different forms only in some of the Baltic provinces . 
Russia and Prussia. It is important to the student of 
language because it has preserved its inflections with 
singular fidelity down to very recent times. Not only 
are the verb suffixes wonderfully perfect, but it has 
also preserved regularly forms which are otherwise not 
found, or only as exceptions, in any European language 
ancient or modem. But like the Kelts, the speakers 
of this language have ceased to form an independt 
nationality. 

12, The Sclavonic is spoken in different foi 
in Russia, in Bulgaria, in Servia, and in Styria, Croati 
and the small adjoining provinces, under the gent 
name of Servian, in what once was Poland, in 
Bohemia, and in some other unimportant districts. 

I The Servian had, and now has, some literature ; so 
also the Bohemian. But to the philologist the chief 
interest lies in the ' Church-Sclavonic,' the old Bul- 
garian speech into which the Bible was translated in 
the ninth century. From it we find that Sclavoni( 
with the Lithuanian, lies nearest to the last, and 
us the most important group of the series. 
13. This is the Teutonic. It includes : — 
ft) The High German VuVv iia d\fEcTent ste^ 
'om the eighth century down to iWe ^teseviV V.-m*, 
'"'ch k has become the commow \3,TigM3.^e cS.. 
^^^^^ ' 
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^Uth Germans, and the literary language of the 
Ibtire empire; this is due to its having been the 
^>eech of Luther, into which he translated the Bible. 
(z) Under this same head fall the Scandinavian 
anguages, spoken in Sweden, Denmark, Norway, and 
Hceland. Iceland was colonised by the Norwegians 
1 the ninth century, and there the Norwegian or 
llorse tongue was established. Its late there has 
1 almost unique in the history of language; for 
I its isolation it has remained nearly unchanged 
1 to the present day, as can be seen in the sa- 
llied Eddas which preserve traditions of the tenth 
aitury, rude epic narratives of the exploits of Scan- 
<Unavi3n gods and heroes ; iheir popularity has doubt- 
less contributed much to the fixity of the language. 
In the present day the language of Norway and 
Denmark is practically one ; that of Sweden differs 
slightly. The present annexation of Norway to 
Sweden instead of to Denmark is therefore the union 
of like to unlike. 

(3) The tliir<l great division of the Teutonic is 
called Low German because spoken as the ordinary 
language of every day in the lands which lie toward 
the German Ocean and the Baltia The form in 
which it has been preserved longest is the Gothic, 
spoken in the province (once Roman) of Dacia ; the 
Bible was translated into it by Ulfilas, a Gothic 
bishop, in the fourth century; and fragments con- 
taining the greater part of the New Testament have 
been preserved ; in this we naturally find, for the most 
part, the oldest traceable forms of Teutonic speech. 
No direct descendant of Gothic survives to our day. 
But all the other languages of this division have their 
modern counterparts ; the Old Frisian, which is still 
spoken in a modem form in Sleswick, in Holstein, 
and on the coast westwaMlol,\\e^'eseT,'i\cd\ft.'^'ii.-«^'o., 
in which was written tV\e ' H.e\va.TiA; a- Ne.t^«i ^■s"-- 
phrase of ijje Gospel nanatwe, OTya»2S''i ^^^'"^ "^ 
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the Ems and the Weser, now represented by the Plat 
itsch ; the Dutch, and the Flemish, of Holland 
and Belgium ; and, lastly, English may have been 
spoken in a separate form by the Angles in Sleswick, 
though it cannot have differed much from the Frisian 
which touched it on the south ; it wns nearly akie 
to the Saxon dialects, by the side of which it 
destined to exist in England, and eventually to gi' 
its name to the language of the whole country. 

14. The Scandinavian and the Ix)w German lan- 
guages agree very closely in the forms of their words, 
so much so that they are sometimes all classed 
together as Low German ; the phonetic changes have 
been very much the same. In this they differ con- 
siderably from High German ; but High German also 
has varied considerably from its eldest form, and ao 
far has approached nearer to the Low German. But, 
the great difference which still remains can be easiljM 
seen from a few examples ; thus we find :— 
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„wo..„„. 


.C„.,K.V™. 


HIGH GEBUAH. 


GoiHc— lunthus 

Dolch— land 


Icelandic-tHnn 
Swedish— lind. 
Danish — land... 


»hn. 


Golhic-dedi 

Dotch-daad 

English— deed 


Icelandic— daS. 
Swedish-did.. 
Danfsh-daad.. 


llial (pi enoun- 
ced ■ lil,' and 
so written in 
old High Ger- 



15. These examples may be sufficient to guard yoitl 
/ram an error which is not uncovrnno'n a.moft'^'j«iK>^ 
etymologers. It is well-known lV\a\, tT\ijS\sV._w a. 
'^tonic language ; notwithaiandwa ^■*f>ft "mtu^wn q\ 
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tnumerous Latin words through the French, the 
Igrammar of the English language remains corrupted 
Kideed, but essentially Teutonic Now, High German, 
[Pi e literary language of modern Germany, is the only 
B'eutonic language, except our own, with which tht 
^bass of us are familiar : therefore, we often find that 
Blnglish words are compariid with their German t 
Malents, as though these presented the nearest analt^y 
Ro them (which the instances above given show that 
they do not) ; nay, we find them even dsrived from 
the German, as though our forefathers had conae from 
Sleswick speaking modern High German ! Very often 
such derivation is palpably impossible. That the 
oldest Teutonic form of the word was ' tuuth ' (pos- 
sibly with some further suflix) may be seen from the 
Sanskrit danta, and Latin dm{l)s : these words differ 
according to the regular variation between the Teutonic 
and the Indo-European (see App. I), which Sanskrit, 
Greek, and Latin in this point represent accurately ; 
but they show the nasal and dental at the end of the 
I -word, just as (he Gothic and the Dutch do ; indeed 
Uiti Old High German itself the word was sant. Now 
^Eiglisb has thrown away the a (lengthening the vowel 
^ in compensation) and kept the i/i; German has thrown 
away the Ih and kept the «. How is it possible that 
the English word should be derived from the Modem 
German word? But it cannot be derived even from 
the older form of the German word ; the z by the 
ordinary laws of phonetics could not pass into /, though 
a t may pass into a z. If, therefore, either word 
was derived from the other, the German word was 

I derived from the English. But there is no derivation 
,one way or the other. The Angles and Saxons 
.brought into England the speech of their fathers, 
iwhich differed as a dialect from that of the ancestors 
^of the South Germans ; and these di{fece.u.ce& l\3.va 
jbeen developed since. ^VodeTn■W\'^Cl«■^vOTv^s.^i-v^, 
I remote cousin of EngWah ■, t\\c YvttO.\e.a. ^^^iLxwe. ^^ 
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Speech are to be sought on the shores of th 
Northern and the Baltic Seas, 

16. In this description of the different forms 
human speech, we have rapidly passed in review the 
chief languages of the world. We have seen that 
many languages can be formed upon a coramoB 
principle, without its being necessary or ivarrantable 
to assume any bond of kinship between those who 
speak them. May we assume such a bond betweeu 
those who speak inflective languages ? Certainly not 
between the Aryan and the Semitic peoples. Without 
deciding on the question what degree of kinship 
community of language implies, we make our answer 
that here language gives no reason for the assumption 
because, when we have traced each family back 
the oldest form that we can reach, the results are s 
far asunder and do not even seem to be approximating^ 
Nothing can be more unlike than the irreguli 
generally monosyllabic, Aryan roots, and the triliteral 
Semitic ones. Plausible comparisons can be made 
between the numerals and even the pronouns of thi 
original languages ; but the fotmer are the most likelj 
parts of foreign languages to be assimilated, in orde 
that barter may be carried on between people speakinj 
different languages ; and the latter are the parts of 
language which from constant use are most liable 1 
decay from within. Language, then, can say nothin 
for a common origin of the Aryan and Semitic races 
much less for the original unity of man. On ih 
other hand it can say nothing that is conclusive againf' 
it. For so immense are the changes which take pi: " 
in languages, particularly those of uncivilised rac 
even in historic time, that it cannot be dented thai 
languages apparently so utterly diverse as Hebrew 
and Greek may have sprung from one stock ; but i 
must have been a very long time ago. In fact, ol 
ihis point the science of language should be dumb. 
r/. But may we conclude thai at \ca%\. a.M tho 
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who speak Aryan languages are connected by race ? 
'May we believe that each of us is (say) asoLh cousin 
[to a Hindu, and perhaps zooth to a Russian? Much 
nf what is said by those who deny this relationship 
Epay be readily granted, Tlius it may well be that 
Dome island in the Atlantic or Pacific now tenanted 
Ry Europeans, may have been found by them in- 
Kabited by savages, who have disappeared before a 
Kgher civilisation, and left absolutely no niirk in the 
^hape of language by which after one or two genera- 
'ttons any one could know that they had ever existed. 
Nay, such may be the case even with Australia, an 
island as big as a continent. There can be litde doubt 
that the black men tliere are doomed lo utter extinc- 
tion ; and though they may have enriched English 
with the word 'boomerang,' and one or two more, 
this would be scanty linguistic evidence apart from 
historical record. Come home to England : has not 
the Kymric language died completely out of Corn- 
wait? and yet must not the blood there certainly be 
far more Keltic than Teutonic ? Have not the Kelt, 
the Roman, tlie Teuton, the Dane, the Norseman, 
combined to form the English race? and yet don't 
we all speak, different dialects indeed, but all dialects 
of a Teutonic language? These questions are often 
asked; and tho^e who ask them see no answer to 
them. 

i8. Now English is certainly one language, yet the 
vocabulary is separable ; and any one who knows the 
languages akin to those out of which it is formed, cao 
without much difficulty point out its component parts. 
Some of the evidence of this we have already seen in 
our sketch of the English dialects ; but much more can 
be found by a close observer. He will see how the 
Scandinavian settlements in the east and north-west of 
England are shown by the grammatical forms till for 
'to' ('gang till him' ~ go lo him) at for 'to' ('what 
^basta at do ' = what hast thou to do); by the plural- 
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form are instead of beoth, now coinnion over the who! 
language; perhaps by the northern conjugation /ji 
i/wu is, he is, which remind us of the Danish j'^ i 
da er, han er (in which r stands for s) ; perhap 
(though this is disputed) by the north country artidi 
/, 't house,' 'tky,' which looks very like the Norsd 
et, a very different form of the article from the Englisl 
t/u. He can tell the different times at which wordi 
of Latin have been introduced into England (Primi 
ef English Grammar, p. s), and could thus dra 
a rough sketch of English history, 

ig. Still more light can be thrown on the historj; 
of this country by the naraes of places. 'Craig,' 
' glen,' ' combe ' and ' pool ' still speak to us of the 
time when land and water were the herhage of thd 
Kelt ; and many a scattered ' pen ' from Cornwall tfi 
Cumberland, from Yorkshire to the Grampians, many 
a ' tor ' in Devonshire and Derbyshire, attest the sam^ 
fact. Language cati tell him, what he knows fronj 
history, that the Scandinavian pirates who settled it)l 
Cumberland were mainly Norse, he knows it by th» 
'thwaites' in which they settled, the 'garths' whic" 
they built, the ' gills ' and the ' forces ' to which theg 
gave their names ; for thiaaite is the Icelandic ' thveit' 
(a piece of land) ; garlh is the same in meaning as th( 
English 'yard ' but different in form ; gil is frequen] 
as a local name in Iceland for a narrow cleft at th< 
side of a main valley ; fors, a waterfall, is now a ' fos^ 
in Iceland, as in Nonvay ; but the preservation of th< 
r in England led to its confusion (in spelling) with oi^ 
English 'force.' He will connect this cluster of Nors 
names with the Norse word/wrf in Milford, Waterfon: 
and Wexford ; and so will be able by language alone ti 
trace the course of the pirates who sailed round th( 
north of Scotland, and settling themselves in the Irfi 
of Man, spread forth to Cumberland and down thi 
^nsh Channel. On the other hand, he will see tha 

Sc^jidiBaviaa occupants on the ea,s\. wexc ^a.i\ 
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by the extraordinary number of places which encJ in ^^ 
by in Leicestershire and Lincolnshire and northward ^^k 
through East Yorkshire. This is a regular local suffix I 
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through East Yorkshire. This is a regul; 
for a. town or village, in Denmark and Sweden 
corresponding Icelandic word ' bfer ' is used of a farm 
or farm buildings. In Cleveland (N.E. Yorkshire) it 
is reckoned that at least three-fourths of the nouns 
which occur in Domesday are Danish. Lastly, in 
Cornwall the evidence to be derived from the names 
of places is overpowering. Though nothing but 
English is now spoken there, nevertheless, until the 
rivers, hill? and towns have all changed their names, 
the history of the country will remain written (herein 
aa plain as any book to those who have eyes to see. 
Even in Australia the names of some of the rivers 
seem likely to be perpetuated ; and such a name as 
the Murrumbidjee would be fair proof that the English 
were not the first inhabitants of the country. 

20. When two different languages contend for 
mastery in the same country, there are many causes 
which may determine the victory, and it is not possible 
to do more than to lay down as a general rule that the 
language of the more civilised people will remain pre- 
dominant, whether they are the conquerors or the 
conquered. They have names for things which are 
strange to the ruder race ; and these are naturally 
adopted at once into the poorer language. Thus 
although the Franks became masters of Gaul, yet the 
langu;^e of the Romanised Kelts survived, though 
modified in many strange ways. Perhaps the strangest 
of all is the translation of Teutonic words brought 
by the invaders into a Latin form, as Vavenir for 
zK-hiw//, the future; conirte, for ^^^cffrf, country. Again, 
a conquering race is generally less in number than 
the conquered ; whom it rarely attempts to extirpate, 
preferring to keep them in a state of greater or less 
serviiude. Thus the English language could survive 
the Norman Conquest ; and a^^eat E.&i5j.\sh. a.&Jts 
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centuries, only full of Norniiin French words and 
a very much reduced grainniax. 

zi. The case is somewhat different in an invasion 
by 3 numeious savage horde ; this either sweeps 
past in its desolating course, and leaves do other 
trace behind ; or it permanently occupies a country 
and ils language lakes the empty place, as that of 
the Huns. We have seen that the same may be 
the case when a European nation eradicates a savage 
one. But mixture of vocabulary and modification 
of grammar is the common result of the coalescence 
of two races not utterly- diverse in civilisation; and 
this mixed language indicates mixture of blood. 
But there is no rt;ason to suppose that any people 
speaking an Aryan language has ever been so utterly 
displaced by some non-Aryan tribe, that the blood 
of the succeeding race should be utteriy changed 
and yet the language remain Aryan, On the other 
hand it is highly probable that some Aryan races 
(especially the Indian) have invaded a non-Aryan 
country and dispossessed the older people. Here there 
was doubtless some mixture of race, the amount of 
which we may very roughly estimate by the traces of 
mixture in the resulting language ; though this test is 
far from certain, because languages change internally 
as well as from external causes. But clearly in such 
a case a large portion of the blood is Aryan ; and the 
result would seem to be that in each nation of Aryan 
speech there must be some cousin ship however 
distant : there is community, not identity, of blood. 

22. It is possible to trace back singly the differeot 
lines of speech which we have briefly described, and 
to arrive at a common Indo-European language, which 
must have been spoken by a fairly civilised tribe. 
This language contained words for all the common 
relations of life — father, mother, brother, 
and daughter. Some of these can be still further 
analysed- others probably trace baclt to an earUeTi 
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^^B time, and it is useless to try to find out wh/^| 
^^B such names came to be used. Patar (father) and^^ 
■ matar fmotherl mav even belons to the childhood 






matar (mother) may even belong to the childhood 
of speech itself, the suffix only being peculiar to the 
Indo-European speech : we cannot say. But ion 
means ' one who is begotten ' and the daughter was 
the 'milkmaid' of this primitive family, The con^^ 
nections by marriage have their terms ; there was ttj 
name for the daughter-in-law — 'she whobelonged to the 
son'- — for the father-in-law and for the brothet-in-law, of 
doubtful meaning. The hou.se existed, not the cave 
or hole in the rock ; and it had doors, not the half- 
underground passage of the Siberians. The people 
had sheep and herds, the tendance of which was their 
main employment, and of agriculture we see the be- 
ginnings, the knowledge of some one grain, perhaps 
barley. They had horses to drive, not to ride, goam, 
dogs, and bees ; from the honey they made a sweet 
drink {madhu our ' mead ') ; they made clothing of 
the wool of the sheep and the skins of beasts. They 
had to guard against the wolf, the bear, and the snake 
(of some sort). They dressed their food at the fire 
and they were acquainted with soup. They also 
knew and could work three metals, gold, silver, and 
copper. They used in battle the sword and the bow. 
They made boats, but they knew not the sea. They 
could reckon up to a hundred, and they divided their 
time by months, according to the moon (the measurer). 
In religion they had no clear term for tJod, but seem ^ 
to have peRonified the sky as the Heaven-father, the^ 
source of light and life. Clearly such a race as thisi' 
60 far advanced in the knowledge of the necessaries 
andevenofmanyof the comforts of life, differed widely 
from the infinite number of savage races which even 
now occupy the world ; it is not among the Indo- 
Europeans that we must look for the fiist begi: 
of man upon the earth. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

HOW OUR WOKDS WERE MADE. 

I. How did this people and the diBerent 
peoples descended from it make their words ? 

We have seen alreaiJy (Ch. II., lo) ihal their ]aDguagei( 
were inflectional in the main in their earlier days, an 
therefore synthetic ; that they become analytical late 
on. We therefore expect to find words composed a 
different elements, which are not capable of separaU 
use ; these may at first be unrecognisable, but bfl 
analysis of the word, and by comparison of thd 
different forms which it takes in different language* 
they may often be recovered. And so in that primiii 
tive Indo-European language which we have descnbet^ 
we do find syllables, called suffixes, which denaca 
relation, attached to other syllables which denote a 
idea generally. These last are called roots, and of 
tbem we shall soon have more to say. Thus we know, 
because the derived languages attest ilie fact, that i 
Indo-European ad-mi meant 'I eat,' the idea c 
eating in relation to me ; vak-ai meant ' of speech,^ 
speech considered in relation to something else, a^ 
'thesound of speech.' These inflectional sufiixeS 
as they are called, mi, as, and the like, will require fi " 
explanation. 

2. But there is something else to occupy us firstj 
These two words aii-mi and vak-tts are simply 
forms, where the inflectional suffix is added at oncfj 
to the root ; but this is not commonly the case^ 
There were other suflixes, called formative SufHxeSi 
wrhich were used to make roots into nountf 
and verbs, to which inflectional suffixes were addei 
a/leru'arfJs. Thus to the root da {= give) was addei! 
i6e sutSx far, and ddtar meant ' a £\vci,' bat not jc 
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in any special relation ; as was then added if yoiir^H 
wanted to say • the money of the giver' {ddlaras, ^1 
Latin rtSCortr, Greek i/cC^cj-), This intermediate step ■ 
between a root and a word is called a base or a 
stem ; the first term means something which is not 

■ yet a real word, but is the basis of one, when the ^h 
necessary inflectional suffix has been added. ^H 

3. This middle form is clear in languages in the^H 
synthetic stage ; in these the base is used as a word ^^k 
only when the suffix has been lost, for example in ^^ 
the imperative mood, as Latin dk, fac, originally 
dic-e, fac e ; the vocative case, as dator, ' giver,' might 
seem an exception, since here no suffix has been lost, 
for none was put on ; but the vocative does not 
express that the person called upon stands in any 
relation to anyone else, and therefore no suffix is 
needed. In modem analytic languages the suffixes 
have often perished wholesale, and the base is left to 
do aimostu niversal duty, as in English, y/hcre giver's 
is the only remaining case of the singular, and there 
is but one case-form fivers for the plural ; and we 
say / ^mr, you bear, we dear, they bear, without any 
surviving suffix whatever. 

4. Suffixes added directly to the root are called 

primary suffixes, but they can be added again to 

a base, in which use they are called secondary 

Euflixes ; thus spinster is a base formed from s/>in 

by the suffix ster, which was used in Old Enghsh 

as a mark of the feminine gender ; you can then add ^| 

a secondary buHik isA and make a secondary base, ^| 

^ used as an adjective, spittsterisk. These suffixes are ^^k 

^^_ very numerous, especially those used to form the ^| 

^^L bases of nouns. Each language has developed many ^H 

^^B of its own ; thus -oek (in bullock, hillock) ; -kin (iu ^H 

^^B lamb-kin, nap-kin) ; -ing as a patronymic (in so many ^^k 

^^H names of towns, as Wellington, IVilUngham, &:c) ^^k 

^^Bsccm to be especially Teutonic, or at least were ^^ 

^^Bnuch more used in that brai\ch vVii^tv m 'iDK.~%:u!NKs:t^H 
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or Southern languages of the common family. 

a great number can be traced back to the paren 

speech. Naturally they have undergone many change 

of form in their wanderings. I will give exampit 

of a few of the most recognisable in lang 

which you may at least know some. For the change 

of some of the letters see Appendix a. 

g. Tar — denoting the agent in Lat, tia-tor, i 
do-ter, also in Lat. actor, vic-tor, tu-tor, Stc ; denotin 
relationship in LaC. pa-ter, Gr. pa-ler, Eng. falAe, 
Germ. i-a-Vrfr, also in \}tX. ma-ler, Jrater : inalaterfon 
tra, denoting instrumentality, slightly changed i 
Germ, mor-iiei; Old Engl, mur-tker, our mur-der, als 
iaugh-ter, slaughter (root slag weakened into sla^ 
and in cricketer's English to slog), perhaps in rudder 
a.r\<l/odder; but here the double rf is a later spelling 
and the suffix may be only er {as it certainly ii 
Itaiher, A.-S. f^-cr, from root pat, Sk. patra{m 
and paia-/ra{m), plero{tt) bv ptc-lro{n),); in t 
{GoK\i. nl-lhla, for tu-thra); in Lat. ara-tru{m), G 
aro-tro{ii), also Lat. ros-triitm), claus-tru{rn), and man 
others. 

6. Ant— especially used in present participles, a 
in Lat. fer-mt{is), Gr. pher-ont\os), Engl, bear-ifig ft 
O. E. hr-ende, in Germ, geh-end, arbeit-end, &c , f 
Fr. aim- ant, &c 

7. Ma— as in Lat. fu-mu{s), Gr. //iu-ino{s}, 01 
Germ. teu~m (smoke) ; in I^t, for-mu{s), (hot), G 
ther-miAs), our war-m ; of this last word the Indfl 
European form was ghar-ma, from which the deriv« 
words have changed so much in fomi according t 
the tendencies of the different languages ; also ; 

I our ar-m, honie, S:c, 

8. Man— as in Lat. no-men, agmen ; and witli 
secondary suHix, to (originally ta), in augmm-to(jn 
vgsti-mai-to{m) \ whence the Fr. vete-meitt and 01 
vest-ment, and the countless other words in eat 

\j^ngu3ge, some borrowed from the Latin, othq 
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formed within the language on the analogy of 
others, as Fr. minage-menl, our tndear-ment, atonal 
mmt, &c., where the Latin suffix is added to English 
' bases. The simple suffix man was found in Gothic 
too, though the w is lost in the cases, as na-man 
(nominative namo), our naftte. 

9. Mat — as in Greek o-HO-mat[os) from the sam( 
root gna 'to know,' which with a different suffii 

10. Ta— especially fornaing past participles, 
"Lai. fitc-tu{s), »a-tii(s), a/iu{s), the last word like many 
participles having become an adjective; in Greek 
keu-to{s), gitd to{s), which are also in use only as adjec- 

I lives, havjng been superseded by a different form for 

I the participle, i.e. mmo{s); in our own /«'<m/, hate-d. 

I and adjectives like loud (the very same word as klutos, 

unlike as it now seems, but cp. A.-S, hltiil), naked 

(once the participle of a verb, which we find ia 

Chaucer: " Why nake ye your bakkes?"), &c. 

11. Other very common suffixes were a, i, u, ya, 
va ; but these changed iheir forms so very much that 
you would not recognise them at first ; you may trace 
them especially in Greek and Latin, where they played 
an important part, as soon as you know the regular 
changes which consonants and vowels of the original 
speech underwent in each of these languages. Some 
of our most important English suffixes were not used 
in Greek and Latin, or at least played no great part 
there. Such are -ing, -ock, -isb, -kin, or -Bter, 
already mentioned ; this last is now used without 
regard to sex, as in maltsttr, tapsler ; it was an English 
suffix (like the others here mentioned), and was super- 
seded by the Norman-French -ess, which had the same 
force. This caused curious compounds sometimes ; 
thus in Old Enghsh sang-€re (singer^ was masculine, 
ami sangesire (songster) was fcminme ; then when 
this distinction was forgotten we added 

id made so'igslress, a double, fe 
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have taken a great many Latin suffixes in French ^ 
Latin words, such as -ine in div-ine, -ive in eapl-iiA 
nat-ive, -ion in suspicion, -tudc in forti-tvde, -able d 
-blc in mlpabie, stable, &c,; and these (like -ess) i 
add to English verbs and nouns with perfect uncm 
sciousness, as eat-ablt, sport-tve, and the like. 

13. Suffixes used in the formation of verbs \ 
rarer than those used in the formation of nouna| 
There were indeed several employed to distingui 
certain lenses of a verb, as we shall see hereafter; bllj 
not many which are found throughout all the tensel 
which we therefore suppose were meant to distingui^ 
a verbal base from a root, or to make a form to whici 
it was easier to add the inflectional suffixes. The 
commonest suffix is ya, or aya. Thus there is a 
root varg, meaning to work ; to this ya was added in 
Greek, and made varg-ya, by Greek change of vowels 
verg-yo, and by regular consonantal change vregy ~ 
vreiO, reso: a simpler form survived in the nom 
(v)erg-e{n) : in Gothic the word became vaurk-y-a. 
whence our own verb work. Often, however, 
new suffix expressed a modification of meaning ir 
verb : thus bhar meant to bear — Greek pjuro 
Latin fero; but bharaya meant to 'cause to beai 
Greek phoreo, where the e is all that is left of tiM 
original aya. So dar is to burst— the same root a 
our tear: dilaya (where r has passed into /) is founJ 
both in Sanskrit and in Latin deUo, meaning ' to causl 
to burst,' or 'to destroy.' Sometimes, as you s 
there is a change in the vowel of the root as well a, 
a suffix ; this is probably caused by the assimilalii^ 
influence of the suffix. This vowel change is wbi 
we regularly find in English in the formation > 
causal verbs, without any suffix left; yet we fe^ 
tolerably certain from the parallel forms of the verlfl 
in Icelandic that this was their history. Thus n 
have ' to sit,' causal ' lo jrf,-' ' to //?,' causal ' to /ffV J 
here the Anglo Saxon seltan, ' to set," le(gan ' lo lag 
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pve US no help, But in Icelandic we find setja and 
l^gja (_/' is pronounced in Icelandic as y\ where the 
suffix does actually occur, and seems to have produced 
the vowel change. Again, these causal verbs take the 
later or 'weak' perfect-form (see Ch. V., 15); thus 
lay makes laid: but the simple verbs take the older 
' strong ' farm ; thus lie makes lay : this is another 
sign that the simple verbs are older than the causals. 

13, This short sketch will have shown you what 
formative suffixes are in our family of speech— little 
syllables which have now no meaning of their own, 
whatever they may have had once. But they can 
turn a root into a verb or a noun : and then the 
personal suffixes can express the person acting through 
the verb ; and the case-suffixes can show the relation 
in which the person or thing denoted by a noun stands 
to other persons or things. Of these inflectional 
suffixes we will speak presently. But what now are 
these roots to which the suffixes were added ? They 
are not words, for we never find them used alone, 
except in those special cases in which da may mean 
^ve! as a command. In this respect they differ from 
those Chines^ monosyllables which we spoke about 
before ; because each of those can be used alone to 
express what we should call a substantive, or an adjec 
live, or a verb. We know how we have got them 
we have stripped off all the formative suffixes from 
several words alike in their general meaning, as ag-o, 
ac Ins, agmen, &c in Latin, and the residue, i^, we 
a root 

14. Now this result is arrived at by a scientific 
process. We examine words as real things, and find 
some sound or combination of sounds common to all, 
as nf ; and this we say represented the general idea 
of 'driving;' and other like forms give the idea of ! 
' riding,' ' going," ' giving," or what not. But we can 
suppose that our primitive forefathers did this ; 
may be quite sure that they did Tvot. ^-^Etoilms*. li 
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llie history of their words. Words to them were only 
means to an end, to convey their meaning to one 
another ; and they would have been much puzzled if 
anybody could have talked to them of the roots of 
their speech. Our analysis ends with roots j and to- 
us roots are the beginning of the speech of our race, 
the elements which admit of no further change. But 
they were not the beginnings to our forefathers ; they 
were simply sounds admitting of change, increase, and ■ 
diminution, representing general ideas; and about 
them could be clustered new words to represent ihe 
change of that idea, just as a verb such as derive may 
be a nucleus to us for derivation, and derivative, ana" 
derivable, and as many more as we want But ' derive '' 
came down to us, and we know its history ; it meant 
to draw down a stream {i^vus in Latin), and was first 
of all used only in the literal sense, then metaphori- 
cally ; and we can trace rivus back to a root, sru, ' to 
run,' and that may have come from a simpler root,. 
sar, and there we stop. We know nothing of the 
previous history of sar, neither did our fathers. 

15. Here, then, is the difference between the two J 
we know all about dtrive, probably no one ever di< 
know anything about sar. But there is no reason to 
suppose that sar is essentially different from derive. 
that it had no older form, or that many other wordi 
liad not been formed from it, and died before the 
Indo-European period. Neither must we suppose 
that many other combinations of sounds, as well as' 
sar, did not exist with much the same idea in the 
older time, and then died out, when, for some reason 
or other, sar, with all its derivatives, took people"* 
fancy more. Depend upon it, there was a hisloiy of 
language in those days, which will never be written 
any more than the other history of prehistoric man 
There is no new thing under the sun ; the thing whid 
is. that thing has also been. Speech grew and decays 
tfien as now. You may fancy the earlier history e 
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our parent language as a countless number of iinejJ 
all converging lo one point, like the middle of an hour- 
glass, at what we call the Indo-European language; 
and then widening out again as before. Of the lower 
half of this hour-glass we know something — of the 
upper half nothing ; and the narrow middle is a con- 
venient place for examining its structure. But that is 
not the beginning of the hour-glass ; and further, there 
is more than one hour-glass in the world at the same 
lime. Just so roots are not the beginning of 
speech ; also the roots of our family of speech are not 
the only roots in the world. Roots arc excellent 
labels to show that a lot of words form one 
class, and another lot a distinct class, and that the 
two classes mustn't be mixed ; and woe to the ety- 
mologer who persists in mixing them. But roots are 
nothing more. 

1 6. Vou may have observed that all the roots I 
have mentioned denote some action — 'going,' 
'giving,' or the like — some operation which is regularly 
expressed by a verb. From these were formed nouns 
denoting some one of the properties of the thing; 
thus dm {a tree) was a ' thing split,' from the root dar 
(to split) ; nau or tiaiii (a ship) was formed from a root 
ma or snu (to swim), and so on. ^Ve cannot indeed 
always connect the noun with its root ; but there is 
little doubt that the general principle of formation of 
nouns was to describe them by some one property. 
There is, however, a class of words, pronouns and 
also some adverbs and conjunctions, which cannot be 
so explained; their meaning is too general lo justify 
us in connecting ihem with any verbal root ; and they _ 
must therefore be left to stand each by itself. They ^| 
are sometimes called pronominal roots ; as i, ^| 
^ this, ia, that, ma, the base of the first personal ^H 
^^B pronoun, &c ^H 

^^B 17. There is yet another method of forming nouns ^H 
^^Bdistmct from those we have described. Tb&& "s. <:s:&c^^H 
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composition — the joining together of base to base 
instead of suffix to base ; and so making a new 
which combines the two ideas in sorae compound, the 
exact sense of which is to be made clear by the con- 
text In languages where case suffixes have been 
lost, as our own, there is no distinction between the 
base and the noun in actual use ; in these we may say 
that the compound consists of two or more nouns, eg. 
oak-tree, ji7j/i'/{good-spel!), &C. Sometimes the second 
base does not exist apart from the compound, or a 
similar one, as in Latin fidicen = ' string player,' caeii- 
ro/ii = 'heaven-dweller;' but the last part of the com- 
pound in all these cases is clearly more than a mere 
suffix. It is essentially a base ; ec/a is formed from 
root coi with the suffix a; such words as eaelicola must, 
therefore, be called compounds. If, instead of making 
these two words into one, we chose to use them sepa- 
rately, one of them would be in a certain case, or be 
used with a preposition (according to the nature of 
the language) ; thus fidken would be be ' qui fidiiw 
canit,' 'one who plays with the strings.' Therefore 
if we want to explain the syntactic nature of the com- 
pound, we should call it an instrumental-compound, 
i.e. one the first part of which stands to the second in 
the relation of an instrumental case. In the same 
way arei-ttnens (bow-holder) wi!l be an accusative 
compound, tiiti-sator (vine-planter) is a genitive com- 
pound, caeli-cola (heaven-dweller) a locative com- 
pound. I 
18, Often in our own language these compounds 
are so much corrupted that the two parts are not at' 
first recognisable, eg. nostril for nose thirl, ■= hole in 
the nose ; sheriff for shire-reeve, orchard for wort-yard 
(literally ' root-enclosure '), now only used in a limited 
sense. Sometimes the first member has been syntacti- 
cally an adjective; these may be called adjective- 
coinpounAs, as good-man, i.e. a husband, house-vri/e 
'cotrapte<ij a/as ! into huzzy), where house Is used as 
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adjective. Each of these two compounds conveys. 
an idea complete in itself, i.e. they are substantives. 
But in English such compounds are almost always 
used as adjectives, e.g. barefoot^ snow-white; they may 
then be called attributive compounds, and they require 
some noun with which to agree, as a ' snow-white 
hand ; ' except where the attribute is so distinctive as 
to become a proper name, e.g. Blackfoot, the name of 
an Indian tribe, or Barbarossa (red-beard), tlie nick- 
name of the Emperor Frederick. Very often these 
compounds have a suffix attached, as barefoot-ed. 
Sometimes, but not very often, the last part of a 
compound is a verb, as Lat. man-do for inanu-do = ' I 
put into the hand,' and our English back-bite, white- 
wash, &c. It is not an uncommon irregularity in the 
making of these compounds in inflectional languages 
that a case is used instead of a base for one member, 
generally the first, as iuris-eomultus, aquae-duetus ; and 
paler-familias, where the genitive stands last. This 
really means that two distinct words have become so 
associated together that they are pronounced without 
a break, and consequently written as one word. 
There are many of these in French, as eoniiilable 
(constable) for conies stabuli, Finistcrre for firtis-terrae, 
Montmarlre for the mount of martyrs. We have a 
few English words where the genitive, our sole sur- 
viving case, is similarly used, as kins-man, dooms-day, 
eolts-feet, dais-y (day's eye). 

19. In our European languages compounds are 
commonly made of but two words, to which, if they 
are to be further increased, suffixes only are added, 
as light-heart, lightheart-ed, Ughthearled-ness, &c. The 
Sanskrit, however, was especially distinguished by its 
power of forming compounds of any length ; and one 
of the greatest diRiculties of the language lies in tlie 
finding out the exact relation of the different parts. 
Thus a Hindu could speak of a man as being ' tigi 
king- hand-sword-killed (a. vw^ 
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uld mean ' killed by a sword in the hand ^ a 1 
king who was like a tiger.' It is plain that such com-, 
pounds must tax the ingenuity of those who wish to 
find out their syntax ; and after all they must often be 
ambiguous, capable of expressing more relations than 
one, and this ambiguity prevailed even in short com- 
pounds. With us a compound like horse-man is 
definite enough ; but to a Hindu it might mean a 
man on a horse, or a man like a horse, or (if declined 
in the dual) a horse and a man. The Indian com- 
pounds, however, are more expressive than ours, no 
doubt because the genius of the language breaks out 
in this waj'. Thus one name for a bird is matianda, 
which is literally the 'child of a dead egg ; ' a moun- 
tain is a-chala, a ' non-mover,' &c. 

20. It may perhaps have struck you that these two 
ways of making words, the one by formative sufiixes, 
and the other by composition, are not so different 
in their nature after all. This shows itself plainly 
enough from the English language. Thus we have 
seen that ly is called a sufhx ; it turns a noun to an 
adjective, as God, godly, man, manly; or an adjective 
to an adverb, as truthful, truthfully. But by tracing 
the word back we find that its older form was //V— and 
this is neither more nor less than our existing word 
like; and we can make compounds with like, as god- 
like, man-like. These do indeed differ in some degree 
in meaning from godly and manh We call Odysseus 
(following Homer) ^oditKe, but ne don't think of him 
as godly; but they pomt out that in form there is 
no fixe<i line to be drawn between the two methods, 
composition and derivation — that a member of a com- 
pound can become in time a suffix with no meaning ex- 
. cepi what use fixes for it : so much, that we can even 
ft say likely, i.e. like -\- like, without the least disquiet. 

! I. We can prove by many other suffixes, which 
] were once independent words, that what we now • 
'"rivatives were once in reality compounds. Such 
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^^al-dom, wis-dom, earl-dom, from the Old English 
fern, meaning judgment; it is used separately as our 
doom, but in the compounds it passes from its original 
meaning into the general sense of ' authority,' and so 
the sphere in which that auihority is exercised. God- 
head, maidenhead, manliood, childhood, &c, are from the 
older form h&d, a state, as we saw above (Cn. II., 7); 
when this word was lost, the meaning of the two parts 
of each compound was lost also, and the second part 
became a suffix. Yet you see a curious instance of 
the fondness of people for having some meaning at 
least apparent in the words they use, evtn though it 
be quite wrong; ^ i' was altered ixAa head ^viA hood, 
each of which has a meaning, eitlier alone or in some 
compounds. But neither of them has any meaning 
at all in such compounds as those of which we are 
speaking ; only our ears are satisfied by the similitude 
of sense (see Ch. I., 44). In the same way rick, in 
hiskoprick, is for rice, cp German reich, power ; ship in 
friendship, lordship, &c , is from scipe, or icepe, meaning 
shape, and so in these compounds the form or condition 
is expressed. The same word, differently pronounced, 
is heard in landscape, a shaping or drawing of land. 
These facts show how easily a compound can lose the 
identity of its parts, and how the subordinate part 
can slip into a suffix ; and we have good reason for 
supposing that many other suffixes in other languages 
as well as English may have had a similar history. 

22. These are the regular methods by which an 
inflecting language forms and constantly increases its 
stock of bases or words, wherever the two are practi- 
cally the same thing, as with us. But beside these, 
words may be borrowed ready-made from another 
language. When some new thing is invented by one 
people ant! taken into use by another, it is of course 
most natural to take the name with the thing ; though 
sometimes the word is simply translated, as when our 
railromi \}zzaxa^ eisenbahn m Ge.rina.n, TOvi. tfitmiA 
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Ur in French. The Romans borrowed from the Greeki 
a more highly civilised race than themselves— most 
of their terms of art and science ; these they borrowed 
of course in the base-form, and inflected after their 
own manner, e.g. they borrowed poeta {a base), and 
made the geniuve poetat, not poietou, as iu Greek. 
We unconsciously imitate the Romans in borrowing, 
though not inflecting, whenever we coin our new 
scientific terms out of Greek bases, as proto-plasm, 
and the like. Naturally these borrowed words are 
much more numerous in modern languages than in 
ancient Our thoughts are widened by freer inter- 
course with foreign nations, and our vocabulary is 
enriched by commerce. We have incorporated words 
not merely from European nations — words without 
number from France, s/oop and yacht from Holland, 
flotilla, cigar, and mesquiio from Spanish, stucco, portico, 
and balustrade^ from Italy — but even India has sent us, 
together with the thing itself, the name for calico, chintz, 
rice, and sugar; Persia has given us chess, orange (rightly 
norange), and shawl ; gittgham comes from Java, /i!a, 
caddy, and nankeen from China, bantam is Malay, cocoa, 
potato, and tobacco are American. There are many still 
older words borrowed from Arabic, among which those 
beginning with the article al are easily recognisable 
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I beginning with the article al are easily recognisable ^m 
j.e. alchemy, alembic (Ch. I., 6), almanac, and alcohol. ^H 
CHAPTER V. H 

HOW WORDS ARE COT READY FOR USE. ^H 

I. Now we have seen something of the formation 
of noun-bases and verb-bases^of elements, that is, 
which were not generally used as words in the earlier 
stages of the languages of our group, but which have m 
frequently come to be thus u.sed in the later analyti^^H 
stage. But in the older stage of our languages sotn^^H 
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^^V — something to show the relation in which one base ^| 
^^' stood to another. This want was supplied by the ^^ 
inflectional suffixes; and these we must now con- ' 
sider. Vou may see their importance from the fact 
that they have given a name to the group of ' inflec- 
tional ' languages. We have but traces of them in 
English ; but in languages like Sanskrit, Latin, and 
Greek they are all- important. First, then, we will 
lake the verb, and see how the personal-suffixes 
arose; e^. why phe-nU in Greek meant 'I say,' and ^H 
then vrhy pfu-so meant ' I will say;' this new form is ^H 
really a new base, as we shall see, but the tense- ^H 
forms cannot be conveniently treated till the personal ^1 
suffixes have been described. Then we will pass to 
the noun, and trace out the history of those case- 
suffixes, which, when added to the base, expressed 
the different relations in which the person or thing 
denoted by the base could stand ; how in Greece, for 
example, the base oiko- (a house), became oika-s when 
the house was the subject of a sentence, as ' the house 
stands;' oikon, when the object was lo be denoted— 
' he builds a house ; ' oika-i, to express ' in a house ; ' 
oiko-thtn, • from a house ; ' oiir^u, ' of a house ; ' oiio-i, 
'inclination towards a house,' with other meanings ^^ 
which attached themselves later. There were even ■ 
more forms of this sort, as we shall see after we have H 
discussed the verb-forms. ^H 
^^_ 3. The commonest forms and probable meanings ^H 
^K'd the personal suffixes are as follows :— H 
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Thus, from root da (to give), base dada, we get in. J 
Indo-European : 

dada-mi = I give. 
dada-si — thou gtvest. 
dada<ti — hi? gives. 

3. Now it is in tlie nature of ihe case probable that 
the singular suffixes should, ai least in their oldest 
forms, mean ' I,' ' thou,' ' he,' before they are attached 
to the verb; there is an obvious fitness in such a 
method of expressing the combined ideas ' I am,' 
'lliou art,' 'he is,' which goes some way to support 
any arguments which can be drawn from tiieir forms. 
And those arguments are strong. It is true that 
mi and // are not pronouns in separate use ; but ma 
is the base of the first personal pronoun, and ta is 
one base of the demonstrative 'he;' and this slight 
weakening from a to i might naturally occur in a final 
syllable ; si is not so near the base for ' thou,' which 
is twa; we know, how'ever, that in soine of the 
derived languages (as in Greek) tii in certain cir- 
cumstances changes into s. Now it is very unsafe to 
argue from the phonetic changes found amongst one 
people at one time to those found at another lime in 
another people. Each people develops its own pecu- 
liarities of speech. Thus we have seen that English- 
men of the present day dishke the guttural gh which 
our fathers liked ; that Frenchmen dislike an A or a 
w ; that the Greeks could sound neither y nor v, and 
therefore rejected both. But to argue, for example, 
that because one people drops the letter v, therefore 
it has been dropped in some particular word of another 
language in which v is regularly retained, is not safe 
reasoning. All that can be asserted is this ; if we 
find a change of sound regularly established in one 
language, we allow it to be possible for another ; but 
more than the usual evidence is necessary before we 
can regard as probable a derivation based on the 
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^^■assumption of such a change ; because for the second ^| 
^^« language the presumption is against the change ; if it ^^ 
took place in the word which we are now considering, ' 
why did it not take place generally? Therefore this 
change of ttva or twi into si in the parent-speech 
must be defended on the analogy of the first and third 
persons. If they represent the pronouns ' I ' and ' he,' 
it is highly probable that 'si' should represent 'thou;' 
and ihe phonetic change is possible. We must also 
note thai ma is the base from which all the cases of 
the first pronoun are formed except the nominative \ 
but the nominative is quite distinct from the other 
cases; the oldest form is agham, whence the ego of 
the Greek and Latin, and the ik of the Gothic : which 
has shrunk into our /, through our dislike of final 
gutturals. But in every one of the cognate languages 
all the other cases are clearly derived from ma. 
This new form for the nominadve must clearly have 
come into use when the distinction of the subject 
and object, specially important in the pronoun of the 
first person, was clearly felt. Therefore the use of 
ma to form the personal suffix carries us back to a 
time when the distinction was not felt to be sufficiently 
important to need different forms, and so the new 
nominative had not come into use. 

4. The history of the plural forms is not equally 
clear; but there is reason, both from their form and 
from the analogy of the singular, to believe that they 
expressed 'we,' 'ye,' and 'they.' Mai has been in- 
geniously explained as equivalent to ma + tma = I 
and thou ; maiwa would pass through mahoi into 
masi, a form which occurs in the Veda. Similarly las 
can be explained as ~ thou and thou. The third 
person is very obscure; it differs from the singular 
only by the n before the /// and n is sometimes used 
as a slrenglhening sound, t.g. in verbs like Latin pango, 
from root pag; it also occurs not unfrequcnily in 
neuters plural; but these throw tio cUai \i^ -^ 
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rb ; some etymologists think that it marks 

an inserted pronominal base an — so that an + H 

should mean ' he ' + 'he ' — two differeni forms with 

; same meaning, which I think unlikely. 

5. These oldest forms have been exactly preserved 
in Sanskrit. The Latin has kept very near to themi 
as may be seen by anyone who looks at the verb ' to 
be ; ' sum, es, es-l, su-mus, es-lts, su-nt. In English 
only fragments are now left : if we want to see the 
typical Teutonic forms, we must' go to the Gothic, 
where we find i-m, is, is-t, siyu-m, siyu-th, si-nd, and 

Old English forms are familiar to all students of 
language ; eem, eart (where r = s), is; syndo 
stands for all persons in the plural. Our fathers used 
lOther root with the same meaning, that which 
B in Latin fit-t; this was originally bhu, and 
jecame quite regularly fu in Latin, and bu in Low 
German languages ; this was conjugated iieom, iist, 
nth ; and beotk in the plural ; instead of this ih, s was 
used in the plural in the north of England, as we have 
.Iready seen. It will of course be noted that the 
if the first person singular was frequently dropped, 
n Greek the so-called 'verbs in mi' are few; and in 
hixm inquam. and sum are the only presents so formed. 
In each language the present generally ended 
which was the final vowel of the base, and 
lengthened by compensation (Ch. I. 38), 

6. The verb was further distingtiished in 
our group of languages by its capacity of 
expressing different times of action — present, 
past, and future. TJie present lime could be expressed 
by the simple root with the personal ~ ' 

: he is ; but generally the root was modified into a 

(i) By being repeated (Reduplication), 
Greek di-do-mi ; probably to express that the 
ction is a continuous one — not merely momen- 
MVj- a distinction which in Eti^feK vfe esgress by i 
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teriphrasis, such as ' I am living' instead of ' I liv 
ilmost the only instance of such reduplication 
jTeutonic is seen in the Gothic gagga, doubled from I 
I go ; this yet survives in our north English 
This method is certainly an old one, for it k 
* found in some wide-spread verbs which denote simple 
ideas, like standing, going, giving, drinking, in both 
the European and tlie Asiatic languages. It is perhaps 
most important in Sanskrit ; here it is regularly used 
to form what are called intensive and desiderative 
verbs, i.e. those which express doing a thing constantly, 
and wishing to do it ; and then these were regarded 
in time as distinct verbs, and were conjugated 
throughout, not merely in the present, in this redu- 
plicated form, Traces of these may be found in 
Greek and Latin, where they generally have a causal 
sense, e.g. Greek bi-ba-o = ' I make to go,' from root 
6a, ' to go,' sii/i>, for si-scdo, I make to sit (root sed) ; 
Cp. Ch. IV. 11. 

(a) By having its vowel augmented, as in Greek 
leip-o {root lip), ' I am leaving," or Gothic greifia (root 
grip), ' I am griping.' The long / (which has really the 
sound of ai) is the record in modern English of the 
change in this word, also in s/iiae, drive, smile, biU, 
rise, &c. A great many of the changes of vowel in 
our present tenses are due to this principle ; but our 
vowel system is so complex that we cannot enter 
further on the question. This change may have been 
caused by the same reason as the first one; but it 
may originally have been a phonetic one, produced by 

»thc vowel of the following syllable (cp. Ch. I. 31). 
(3) By inserting different suffixes between the 
root and the personal suffixes — such as na, nu, ta, 
ya; the history of these is well known lo all students 
of Greek and Latin ; but it would take too much time 
to describe here. Sometimes an n (which may have 
been a suHtx) is found in the middle of the 
in ^ngo (root pag^ mentioned above ■, at all 
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its effect is the same. This is seen in English stat 
compared with the perfect stood. These suffixes i 
rare in Teutonic speech ; traces are left in English 
' the suffix ya (see Ch. IV. \z) ; but the whole of th 
tenses of the verb were affected by it, not merely th( 
present 

7. These different forms of the ' present base 
look, as I have said, like attempts to carry out thi 
distinction, which is a very important one, be- 
tween momentary and continuous action 
But to carry this out fully there ought to have beei 
a present of each kind ; one the simple root (witi 
personal suffixes), to denote the momentary action 
one the 'present base,' to express continued actioi 
But no language, aa a matter of fact, did cany thi 
out in its conjugations; though several languagt 
(ours, as we have seen), could express it by peri 
phrases. The distinction is most marked in Greek 
which has the aorist to distinguish momentary action, 
but only ip the past tense. Yet this past tense is oft< 
used as a momentary present, in default of that form 
and the continuous present is given by such phrasi 
as ekhd lexas (literally ' I have, having told ' — I keej 
telling). In lego palai = ' I tell (and have told) lon^ 
ago,' the continuous present is further expressed by an 
adverb of time. 

8. Past time could be expressed in the parent 
language in two ways, by the Augment and by 
Reduplication. The augment was a word consist 
ing of the single letter a; this was changed to e 
Greek. Its origin cannot be stated with any certainty] 
but it is probable that it was a demonstrative pronoun, 
meaning ' there ; ' ' I do a thing there ' implies that " 

' am not doing it here now. and so may come to express 
[ ' I did it." In this case the vowel must probably haves 
k teen originally long, an instrumental case of thi 
Lpronoun; and there is no doubt that it was first ' 
ma a separate word, wh\c\i b^ deaiees ccni«f«K.'i 
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verb. Traces of the older use are to be s 

Ireek, where it was inserted in conapound verbs 
between the preposition and the root; it was often 
omitted altogether in Epic Greek, By means of this 
suffix two tenses were formed in the Indo-European 
language, which, in the forms t)iat we have received, 
we call tlie aorist and the imperfect; their suffixes 
are shortened from those attached to foini the present, 
and are sometimes called secondary suffixes ; this 
will be easily seen : — 
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The shortened suffixes are perJiaps a compensa- 
tion for the increase of the word by the augment 
By the aorist was expressed momentary action in past 
time, as e-lip~on demon =; ' I left a house.' Here 
have, as we should expect, the simple root lip, den 
ing the mere action. The imperfect, on the contrary, ' 
was formed from the present base, and expressed 
continuous action in the past, as demon e-Ulp-on = ' I 
was leaving a house.' These examples are Greek; 
this language was the only one which has the distinc- 
tion of meaning clearly developed. The Asiatic 
languages have both the forms ; but the imperfect 
does not seem to be much more than an ordinary past 
tense. The Latin has no aorist, and its imperfect is 
a form peculiar to itself; but the imperfect and perfect 
are distinct in use. The Teutonic languages have 
neither aorist nor imperfect (except by periphrasis). 
We are not of course entitled to say that these two 
forms were first struck out to distinguish momentary I 
from continuous action ; tliey may have ori^nated iai 
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ilifferences. But if so, this speaks even, 
HiHre for tllc subtle genius of the Greek race, that they 
ulnne conxiatently {lut the distinction to a good use. 

to. It mny perhaps surprise us that reduplication 
nhoiild be used not merely lo express (as we have 
already seen in the present tense) continuous and 
repeftled Action, and desire for action, but also some- 
thing more : for it was also used to express past action, 
«nd {in O'eek at least) completed action in die past ; 
lhu» domiM* M-)if>-a could mean ' I have left a house 
unce for all.' Yet this should not really surprise us; 
the need* of ihoujihl are many, the nmierial of lan- 
guage coi»i>aratively small ; and no one who is ac- 
(lUAtnicil with the niaiiy different uses to which a single 
c*»« of a pronoun (such as that in Eagiish, his in 
(.Ucck. 0( ^•b> in Latin) has often been put, will 
Ytoad^r u this use of Kdupticattoa, which, though a 
somewhat cutnbrou.s b a very natural method of in- 
ten^^Q^ th« exuressHia of i thought ; and is exireme^ 
COnaiUOD iTi the tan^^a^es of singe iiuioti& 

1 1. 'I'tw perfect was fonned by redupticarioa 
l^sktii, Ifcnd. Gr^ek. Latin, and spectaUy ia 
Teutwuc Unguages, which kid do other simple 
(rf expressing pas; tiske. In San^nt, Godiic, 
i,>«ek kheK B also a cboase oC dte roo^Towd in tbe 
siDgMbr of WOK verbs. The oataie of i&k k di^n£- 
abl« : wbciher it was producexi by phoaebc otsei^ 
wbeihn it wa$ tntentleii to doMMe 
it;t)oii . ac aU cucnCs, it stay have been osnt fix 
pdfpostf, cwn thoogh it nose odicrwnei bt £ 
dM rc«iupti>;and sj^aUe has often been bs^ as 
AiA/ sotKOoKS. as in wonfe like <^ (root Mp\ «e 
%bA a vQiwd change, which nay b^ the neswc at a 
of the t«o ^rOsbfes. In Gothic i«e ' 
tn appnent inbsnifiatiaB of the 

aawbeen>imw«A.AK< u w A .^ 
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strengthened ; the vowels of the two syllables are seen 
in the Old High-German kiall, and the Old English 

I 17. It should be noticed that this reduplicated 
P 'perfect' is really present in sense. This you may 
' easily perceive by the equivalents in our analytical 
language; 'I have come' ar ' I am come' are identical 
in meaning; as the Athenians saw when they con- 
jugated hekS (I am come) with the suffixes of the 
present tense ; and the Dorians had a whole class of 
such perfect-presents. We might therefore rightly 
°nough call such perfects (as distinguished from the 
Teutonic perfects, which denote the momentary past 
as well) presents of the completed action; and the 
past of that grade is to be found in the tense to 
which grammarians gave the mysterious title of the 
' more than perfect' But these were not generally 
formed immediately from the reduplicated root, they 
were 'compound' tenses, as we shall soon see. Yet 
there were a few simple pluperfects in old Greek, as 
e-me-mek-on in the Odyssey. The completed action 
had also its future among the compound tenses. So 
Oreek in this respect also was far richer than its sister 
languages. Latin, however, also had its future- perfect, 
as we shall see. 

IT,- All these tenses which I have described are 
simple tenses, t.t. they are formed directly 
from the root (unchanged or slightly modified) 
with the suffixes, the only other element being the 
short vowel which commonly joins the two together. 
This is either the final vowel of a present base ; or, 
perhaps more commonly, it is the slight vowel sound 
necessary to make the compound easier when the 
root ends with a mule consonant ; thus it was not 
easy to say ffgs, reg-t, though there was no difficulty 
in saying Jer-i, fer^t, or vol-t, or es-l : and probably 
for this reason the Latins said reg-i-s, reg-i-t, where 
the ' binding vowel,' as it is sometitcwE ca.Ued., w-sijes. 
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words pronounceable, but adds notliing to the 
meaning. 

14. Compound tenses insert some formative 
suffix between the root and the personal 
suffix, for the clearer expression of the lime at which 
the thing is done. The original form of the futi 
is an instance of this. The suffix was sya, which is 
found in various forms in all the divided languages 
except the Teutonic. It is supposed that this is short 
ioras-ya; doubtful traces of the fuller form exist in, 
Greek ; as-ya would mean ' be-go,' and {a)sydmi (the 
formative and personal suffix together) ' I go to ' 
You can make a future in English by saying, ' I am 
going to do it,' and one has heard ' I am going to go." 
Another compound tense is a second aorist form 
(called unluckily the 'first' in Greek); this is 
supposed to be formed in like manner by adding a 
past tense of the verb to be, viz. as-a, though the only 
form which is found is -sa. This, like so many other 
tenses, is best developed in Sanskrit and Greek ; but 
in Sanskrit, though there are several forms, their use 
is slight — at least in the classical period ; in Greek- 
there is but one form, if we except a few Homeric 
relics of another, such as ik-son, not ik-sa from root iki 
each is a corruption from a supposed original ik-sam{t). 
But this one compound Greek form is in constant 
It has not superseded the older simple form, and no. 
verb has both in use together, except a few in whicb 
the new form has got a transitive sense, the older 
remaining intransitive. By our analysis this aorlst 
meant originally ' 1 was to do.' 

15. These tenses, whether simple or compound, 
existed before the parting of the languages, 
as they can be traced back to the primitive speech. 
They sliow strikingly the advance in grammatical' 
expression which our forefathers had made. Many 
others were struck out bythe different nations 
tftcr their separation. Thus lUc Greeks formet 
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Btheir perfect in 'ka,' erroneously distinguished in 
■ old grammars from the older form as 'active' from 
' middle ) ' there is no such difference of meaning, 
but the compound form nearly superseded the old 
one ; so did their pluperfect, which was formed from 
the reduplicated root by the same tense as the aorist 
-io, but in the fuller form -esa; this became -ea, as 
we have it in Homer, e.g. e-pe-peilh-ca : they a!i 
structed two passive aorists and two futures, 
but, as in the active, each verb really used but one. 
They had also a third passive future — of the 
completed action^formed by adding the usual suffix 
to the perfect base ; this future the grammarians 
dignified by the name of ' pau!o-post' The Latins 
formed their perfects in si and uu their pluperfect 
in -eram, which is really identical with the Greek form 
as it stands for aa-m{i); their future of the com- 
pleted action, already mentioned, by adding -so to the 
perfect base : thus tefitra = cepi-so, and also formations 
more specially their own, the imperfect in -bam^ and 
the future in -bo. There is no reason to doubt that 
these are divergent forms of the present of the root 
bhtt ' to be,' so that amabam by the help of the final 
m signified ' I was to love,' and amabo is '1 am to 
love;' the sense, therefore, is just the same 
Greek aorist and future, but the roots of the auxiliary 
I verb are different 

i6. More specially interesting to us is the forraati 
of the Teutonic perfect in those verbs which do not 
use reduplication. Such verbs are commonly called 
in consequence weak verbs, as being obliged to use 
external help instead of expressing the idea by some 
modification of their own resources ; strong verbs do 
this by reduplication or vowel change. These weak 
verbs add to the base the perfect of the verb ' to do 
this would be in Gothic da, and, reduplicated, t/ada, 
weakened \odida; this was further corrupted in thi 
eingular by the loss of the first s^Ua-We^ b-iL ' 
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plural shows the original form very clearly; thus from 
the root la^ (to lay) we have the perfect : 
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We have of course corrupted much of this 
English, more especially the plural, which certainly 
would not now tell the tale of its origin as the Gothic 
plural unnriistakably does. Yet the second person 
singular has been preserved to us through the Anglo- 
Saxon in a fuller form than even the Gotliic. Instead 
of lag-ides we have laidtst; the s probably represents 
the second d of ded^ which was changed into s before 
the / in a supposed earlier form ded-ta: the Gothic 
made the same change, but let the / drop for euphony ; 
the Enghsli has no loss beyond the final vowel. 

17. It will be seen that the general sense of these 
compound tenses is parallel to that of the formations 
of modern analytical languages. Thus ama-bo, ' I am 
10 love,' is cognate to French aimer-ai, ' I have to love.' 
But there is a difference in the principle of the forma- 
tion : in ama-bo the bo is added directly to the root ; 
it is technically an agglutinative compound, which has 
passed into an inflected word. But aimer-ai is made 
up of two actual words (see Ch. II. a). Therefore, 
although the last syllable in this particular use has lost 
its meaning as fully as bo did, yet the whole word is 
a compound of a different period. It is, of course, 
0])en to any one lo believe that atna-bo was at first 
amare-fuo, in which case it would be of the same 
class as aimer-ai. But there is no trace in grammar 
of such a lost syllable. 

18. But there are other things about the verb which 
must be noted. We have seen how verbs have 
'persons 'and 'tenses,' the latter apparently formed 
by composition with other verbs of a general sense, 
'to ba.\-e ' or ' lo be,' which become mere auxiliaries, 

_ and are often incorporated into ihe TOimvetb. But 
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verbs also have moods — a distinction found iir^H 
all our languages, but very differently developed. A ^1 
■ mood ' is the ' mode ' or manner in which an action 
may be regarded. These may be very many, and the 
oldest grammarians of Greece distinguished several, 
for which their language gave no special form of 
expression. But those for which there have been 
different forms in use are :— 

ig. (i) The simple action, done, doing, or to be 
done : to express which the root or base suffices, in 
the appropriate 'tense,' past, present, or future, and 
with the necessary suffixes lo express the personality 
of the actor. This ' mode ' is called the Indicative ; 
the simple statement. 

20. (ii) The action, not simply stated, but 
brought immediately before some other per- 
son, commonly as a command or a request. 
For this purpose persona! suffixes may be used ; but 
in the direct address to a second person the suffix is 
not needed for clearness, and is commonly dropped, 
or else reduced lo the shortest possible form. This 
mood is the Imperative. 

21. (ill) The action not stated as a fact, 
though it may be one ; but as a conception 
of the mind ; for example as a wish, a condition not 
necessarily existent, but jiossible, a result or an object 
of some other action, &c. This mood is called the 
Subjunctive. The name, as usual, denotes more 
especially one use of the mood ; that in which the 
action is dependentupon another action, and not slated 
directly. But it is not necessary that it should be used 
so. The subjunctive may be used in a direct state- 
ment : e.g. ' <[uid dicam,' — ' what am I to be conceived 

saying ? ' — not ' am actually saying ; ' and this 

commonest in the older stages of a language, as 

may be seen plainly enough In Greek, by comparison 

of the Epic with the Attic syntax. It is not neces- 

,sary that a language should tift.se.bMt,QT«.twM,.fep.'*s«- 
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conceptual expression ; in Indo-European there m 
certainly two, traces of which survive in many of tha 
derived languages. 

21. It is in Greek that this double use has been 
most fully developed, and while the simpler form haij 
the name 'hypotaktike' (subjunctive), the other wa^ 
called the 'euklike' (optative). This second name 
arose from the fact that when used in Attic syntaiC 
(without the particle an) in a direct statement, it 
nearly always expressed a wish ; ' might this thing be 
so I' very much as we might say in English. But as 
I have already said of the subjunctive, m the earliei 
Greek the optative could be used in the direct state* 
ment of a conceivable thing, and there is no very 
apparent difference of meaning between the two 
moods when used together. Thus in the Odyssey we 
are told ' this is the way of Zeus-reared kings ; he 
may hate (subjunctive) one man out of mankind, one 
belike he might love (optative).' It does not appear 
that one alternative is regarded as being more probable, 
^an the other; perhaps one statement is a litlle more 
vivid than the other; but there is hardly more real 
difference between them than there is between the 
English equivalents. It has been suggested that^, 
when the two moods are used consecutively in subop» 
dinate clauses, the optative expresses a more remote, 
contingency; in fact, that the optative stands to the 
subjunctive as the subjunctive does to the indicative;: 
this would have been very natural, and the primary- 
use may have been of this sort ; but later usage con- 
tradicts as often as it supports the theory. It '\% 
certainly a fact that the optative is used to express th« 
object or result of something already done ; whilst iha- 
subjunctive expresses those of something doing of 
about to be done ; and there is some connection lit 
form between the tenses of the optative and the past 
tenses of the indicative. These facts are not at 
iriance with the theory that l\\e o^XaUve denotes i 
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tHore remote contingency than the subjunctive. But ^^k 
there is nothing in the fonns of the moods, and ^1 



nothing conclusive in their use, to prove that theory. 

23. The suffixes by vfhich their bases were foimed 
from the present base of the verb were originally a 
for the subjunctive, ya for the optative. These are 
found in different forms in the derived languages. 
The Latin present subjunctive form is the same as that 
of the Greek; the imperfect subjunctive corresponds 
to the Greek optative; thus 'es-ya-mi ' is the original 
of ' esseni, (es-ie-m) in Latin, and ' eien ' (es-ie-n) in 
Greek, The rule in Latin respecting the tenses of the 
subjunctive in dependent sentences corresponds with 
the rule for the use of the moods in Greek. These 
are the chief points in the use of this 'conceptual' 
mood in its two forms ; fuller explanation belongs to 
the special grammars of the two languages. There is 
nothing in the forms a and ya which serves to prove 
the original meaning of the moods ; perhaps they were 
pronominal roots, like the a of the augment, but 
joined on after the base instead of before iL Some 
hold that they were verbs, and that ya meant 'to go.' 
This is less likely. 

24. (iv) The so-called infinitive mood is histori- 
cally no mood at all, being, as we shall see, really 
a case of a noun ; sometimes a dative or locative, 
sometimes an accusative, as in Sanskrit. The Latin 
supine (whose use is nearly identical with the iDfinitivc) 
is also an accusative. 

25. Lastly, I must say a few words on the so-called 
voices of the verbs. We are all familiar with the 
difference between active and passive verbs ; 
synthetic languages have special terminations for 
each, and the distinction seems to us a most elemen- 
tary one. Yet it is tolerably certain that it grew out 
of another, and at first sight much less necessary 
one. In Greek the passive is to a great extent 
identical with another voice., -^Vjisii. ^^t. ^iisy^ 
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grammarians conceived of as standing between thl 
Active and passive, and therefore called the middle;* 
voice. Now a comparison of Gieek and Sanskrit 
leaves little room to doubt that the middle forms are 
the older, that they were formed to express an action 
directed not towards another person, but the 
agent; not 'I love another," but-' I love myself.' 
This is one of the senses of the Greek middle verb, 
and the Sanskrit names lor the two sets of forms, 
'wortls for another' and 'words for myself,' curiously 
attest the fact. We should naturally expect those 
verbs, whose sense is specially reflexive, to be con- 
jugated only in the middle voice; and some verbs are 
so conjugated both in Sanskrit and in Greek, some- 
times without any very apparent reason. There is no 
great agreement between the tno languages in this 
respect : thus labk {to take) is declined only in the 
middle in Sanskrit, but the sense is quite that of an 
active verb; in Greek, /araSaw^, the active is as common 
as the middle, and the difference of sense is generally 
marked ; but such distinctions are not likely to be 
made always the same by different peoples. The 
Greek language is remarkable for the skill with which 
slighdy different shades of meaning can be marked by 
this voice. 

36. Then, when the middle voice had given an 
expression for 'being acted upon,' though only by 
oneself, it was natural to utilise the same form for the 
more common kind of being acted upon, viz., by 
another. This was done regularly in Greek; the 
same forms served for middle or passive use; but a 
considerable number of compound forms was after- 
wards added specially to each voice. In Latin the 
middle was converted into the passive, the original 
sense passing away; but the older use remained vfjy 
distinct in a number of verbs which did not becoM;,'" 

passive at all ; such as I'estor (I feed myself), "'(""J^ 

vmploy myself), reminiicor (J caU bacV. \.< 
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and many olher common verbs which the grammarians 
unluckily called ' deponents,' in the mistaken notion 
that they ■ laid down ' that passive sense which, as a 
fact, they never had, being really reflexive verbs from 
the beginning. In Sanskrit the passive was a new 
base formed by the suffix ya; the meaning of this is 
doubtful \ the common explanation that it is the root 
' to go,' (so that, for example, iab/i-ya-te should get to 
mean 'is taken,' through ' take-go-it-itself ) does not 
greatly commend itself; be this as it may, to this new 
base the suffixes of the reflexive voice were then 
added. In form these suffixes correspond closely in 
Sanskrit and in Greek ; they are (omitting the duals) 




me the sthe 



^^. The Greek has preserved the oldest attainable 
forms for the singular in mai, sai, tai : and that they 
are modified in some principle from the active mi, si, 
ti, is clear enough. But it is not easy to see how. 
One supposition that mai ^ 'ma + mi,' so that the 
pronoun is doubled to express the rdlexive aaion, is 
not a bad one ; and it is supported by the secondary 
form men which points to original mam, It is also 
possible that the diflerence in meaning was at first 
conveyed merely by lengthening the vowel, so that 
' td\ ' become ' mi,' then by the general tendency of 
long vowels to become diphthongs / («-sound) may 
have passed into at: compare our possessive pronoun, 
now written mine (pronounced main), but originally 
written min, and pronounced met». 
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aS. The Latin (with which the Kehic agrees vetj^^ 
remarkably) attaineil the same result in a very difTereB^^^ 
way. It simply added the reflexive pronoun se to^i 
the active verb: thus amat m is 'he loves self;' the 
two words (joined with a connecting vowel) became 
amaluse, by loss of the final vowel amatus, and, by 
change of s into r, amatur; Just as arbos passed into 
arbor, and many others likewise. 'I'his same 'se,' in 
the form s or r, was then used for other persons as 
well, conveying the general idea 'self,' and so ame 
became amor, atnas became amas-i-s or amaris, &c. 
This explanation of the Larin forms is rendered fairiy 
certain by the fact thai in Lithuanian the same process 
is found, but the pronoun has not become permanently 
fixed to the end of the verb but is somedraes used 
between it and a prefix : as though you could say in 
Latin trans-se-iieho in the sense of and instead of_ ■ 
transveho-t. 

The Icelandic reflexive verbs also throw light 
this formation. These verbs take the suffix -sk shi 
for sik (^ oneself) and -mk, only used in the fii 
person, for mik {■= me) : thus elska = I love ; /.' 
ehka-sk 'they love one another;' ek thykkir and 
ihykkju-mk both mean ' I seem.' So too the O. 
husk (Icel. by-sk) is to make oneself ready ; rememl 
the old song, 

'■ Busk ye, busk ye, my boniiie bonnU bride,' 

and to ' bask ' is either to ' bathe self or t 
self.' 

29. We have thus seen something of the curioi 
and complex machinery by which the verb has bee 
built up in one family of languages. We have next to 
consider the formation of the noun : how the base 
could be so modified as to make the important dis- 
tinction between the subject and the object of i 
action, and to express some at least of the circai 
loces under which an action Is iieriotvtied. 
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earliest stages of the languages which we are describing, ^H 
we find the suffix m mostly used to indicate the object ; ^^ 
or, if we use the termiDoloey of grammar, to form tiie 



or, if we use the terminology of grammar, to form tiie 
accusative case; sometimes however in neuter 
nouns the base alone was used. Tlie nominative 
case was marked by t, when the agent was masculine, 
and sometimes also in feminine nouns; but more com- 
monly these were expressed by different bases which 
perhaps had no special case-suffix ; in neuter nouns the 
form was the same as that of the accusative. This 
variation in use makes it probable that the suffixes 
were not first employed to express the relation of 
subject and object : nay, the absence of any suffix in 
some nouns seems to point back to an earlier usage 
when bases alone were used without any case-sign, as 
in modem English ; and the order of the words, or the 
general sense of the passage, was the only methoil of 
showing which was subject, which was object. It is 
likely that the m was first of all a pronoun added to the 
noun to emphasise it; just as you may hear in every 
day unlettered speech ; ' so John, he says to me ;' that 
indeed is a nominative, and is more exactly parallel to 
the s of'Gaiu-s' &c, but the principle is the same in 
both, for this s was probably the pronoun ' he,' and 
marked the masculine gender ; so that Gaiu-s is just 
'John-he.' Then by the play of fancy gender was 
attributed to many a thing wliich had no life ; as by 
sailors to their ships in our own English ; and other 

L nouns were declined as feminines because of simi- 

tlarityof termination, and for other causes not easy 

Plo determine. 

' 30. We may see here that gender is no na- 
tural distinction in language : feminine nouns 
were originally nothing but a class of nouns with a 
different termination, in fact a special base : whereas 
masculine and neuter nouns were formed from one 
common base, and differ only in the nominatives, and 
'n the plural nominatives and accusatives. So, if we 
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decline, bonus, bona, benum, we must remember that 
bona is not an inflection of the masculine base, as 
boni the genitive is ; there is a base beao from which 
is formed the masc. bonus (originally bono-s) and the 
neuter bonum {bono-m); and another distinct base ^011^ 
from which the nam. boiia is shortened, and bonae 
(bona-i) is formed : and this by use became restricted 
to goodness in a woman, 

31, The first meaning then of the nominative and 
the accusative was probably quite vague ; and it is 
not likely that they were invented to meet any logical 
want. But whatever their origin was, there is no 
doubt that they were early used to express 
that distinction in thought which we cult 
subject and object. Sometimes indeed they are 
called the subjective and objective cases :and as 
names these would do just as well as any others to 
distinguish the different foriiii. But as wc have seen, it 
must not be supposed that the forms are necessarilyi 
identical with these uses, if only because one form- 
that in -in can be used for both, e.g. ' monstruw incolit 
antrum.' It is very likely that these two cases, 
with the vocative (which, as we have already said, 
is the mere base, used in calling on a person but not 
putting him into any relation with anything else), 
were older than the other cases : first, because 
they were the most necessary ; secondly, because they 
are found in all the Aryan languages, whereas other 
cases are only found in some ; thirdly, because they' 
never interchange in form with any of the others. 

3*. It is not easy to say which of the other 
came next in time ; if we may infer (i) from the extent 
to which they occur in the different languages and (i) 
from the amount of agreement in their use, we should 
place the genitive ; which had originally two fonns, 
ai (cp. Latin a'-us) and sya (cp. Sanskrit fwa-sya) ; 
'^e nearest furm in Greek is seen in demo-ia. The 
n of neither of these forms is VnovjTi -. \.\ve \a.\,\Kt 
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Bne is very like an adject«^-base ; whence it has 
Been conjectured that these '*_qre identical; but no 
Broof of this seems possible, thoirghthe uses are very 
^paralleL Id some languages, tlisfelative pronoun can 
Wale used to denote the same idea r'^Ns, ' the hou^e 
Hbich the man ' is equivalent to ""iTier'house of the 
H»n;' and if the element denoting." _',which' were 
Ridded to ' man ' this would be a .strict '■ case ' in our 
Rense of the word. But though these (and qth'ers) are 
actual methods in which the genitive relatioXbacbeen 
expressed, we must not conclude that these par^cjilar 
suffixes as and sya are necessarily to be so deiTV?^. 
T'he simplest use of the genitive is to express s"ny, 
"Idnd of relation between itself and anoth'et'' 
s 'John's house,' -man of the town,' This.' 
menil sense can be subdivided into a great many 
[wcial and seemingly opposite uses : thus ttTtior 
um in Latin can mean the fear of the Romans 
Ut by somebody else, or the fear of somebody else 
\ti\i by the Romans : and these two uses are very 
properly classed in grammars respectively as the 
objective and the subjective use of the genitive ; be- 
cause you might state them as (i) 'aliquis timet 
Komanos ' some one fears the Romans (object), or (2) 

tKoraani timent aliquem'lhe Romans (subject) fear 
Dtne one ; but neither of these meanings is really 
Bherent in the genitive itself; each is infused into the 
lenidve by the intelligence of the hearer. 
33. There are several other uses of this case which 
tK very old because they are found in every language ; 
IB the partitive use, e.g. ' many of the Greeks,' where 
.igain the genitive does not express the part ; it 
only implies some relation between 'the Greeks' 
and 'many;' and the mind supplies the necessary 
' link ; the possessive use, as in ' John's book ' whence 
^Jthe case is sometimes called the possessive case in 
^gtish grammar; which must not blind us to the fact 
^at possession is only one meaivvPL^ "a^ v't* ^a^^ ^isA 
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that a derived one. In ^Bmelanguages, more especially! 
in Greek, this easel;]? also used with verbs— I 
princiijally verbs wjfi<^' express touching a thing orf 
aiming at it ; but th«se uses are secondary, and iafl 
Greek probably^rise partly from iJie loss of other cases,.! 
in c on sequen^"of which the genitive was obliged to 6aM 
olher work^^ifcll aa its own. In some instances thcl 
gcnilivf seftns to be used when the verb expresseiil 
taking or* .perceiving only certain parts or qualities rf'l 
a thij% not the whole thing ; so that it is the same in 
pr)iu;t^fe as when the genitive with a noun expresses 
ta^-t^ing of which a part is taken. Generally speaking 
^Jjie'^getiitive is to a noun what an accusative is to a 
VerT] ; it defines further the meaning of the word to which J 
'it is joined. Obviously, as was said above, this us*^ 
is much like that of an adjective : it does not difftt^ 
whether you say 'hostium metus' or 'hostilis metus;*fl 
though a further meaning may often attach to ihi 
adjectival phrase, e.g. 'feline spite' would generally beiS 
used of some one else than the cat itself. 

34. Perhaps the next two cases which sprung upj 
were the locative and the dative : they are mudt,-! 
alike in form, the locative suifix being r, the dative a 
and they have become mixed up in some language^j 
especially in Greek. ; indeed in all Greek nouns whose^ 
base ends with a consonant, or in i or », whatwecallj 
the dative is really the locative j e.g. paid i (base* 
paid-) ichtltu-i (base ichthu-). This pair of cases, o: 
traces of them, are found in more languages than the.J 
other cases, if we except the four already mentioned ;W 
wliich is an argument for their greater age ; and ther 
is more agreement both in their form anduse. Ther 
is no doubt that the original meaning of the locative 
was ' in a place ; ' and this gives some colour to th^ 
conjecture that the suffix /was originally the preposi-l 
tion in (found in Latin), so that oiko-i, and dom-i meantfl 

"inally '/louse-in.' ISut the prepositions were them-T 
s, genetaWy, cases of nouns, as Yfe sVi)\ -5icstn\\.^ 
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o that we should be arguing in a circle if we called 
t preposition a case of n noun, and then explained a 
case as formed from the preposition. Some late case- 
suffixes indeed might be preposiiions whicK were 
themselves other and older cases. But the locative is 
too old a case to be explained in this way. Again, if 
we look at languages like the Chinese which join one 
whole word on to another whole word to express by 
such post-position what we express by cases, we 
should infer that the i here was more likely to be 
the remainder of some word meaning ' middle,' ' in- 
terior' or the like, or that it was the fag end of a verb 
denoting ' being ; ' but of such a verb there is no trace. 
The question cannot be answered with any kind of 
certainty. 

35. The dative looks not unbke a modification 
of the locative form : and some of the dative uses 
light not unnaCtirallj^ be explained from the earlier 
Hion of the place in which : e^. the notion ' to a 
night be explained as putting a thing into 
5ie hand or power of that person. By a contrary 
process we commonly substitute the locative for the 
dative, when we say, ' where (locative) are you going ? ' 
instead of ' whither ' or 'to what place,' This may 
serve to show the close connection of the two cases. 
But an ultimate analysis seems to point to bodily 
inclination towards an object as the primary 
meaning of the dative ; which would therefore not be 
borrowed from the locative. The regular use of the 
locative is to express (1) the place and (3) the time 
in which a thing takes place. It is only in Sanskrit 
that its sphere has been extended. The initial meaning 
of thedative shows its adaptability for the uses to which 
it was regularly put— viz. ( i } to express the person or 
thing affected by an action, but not so directly as 
Another person or thing ; and called in grammar the 
remoter object : ' as when I say ' I give a crown,' 
idea which is incomplete unless [ add ' to some 
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one:' (z) to express the person interested in tlie^ 
fact stated in the sentence ; just as ive might say iitfl 
English 'He Is welcome, for rae.' The verbs witlw 
which the dative is found in the first use are mud™ 
the same in all languages : they express such ideas asfl 
' bending ' ' inclining ' ' giving,' ' showing ' ' speaking *^k 
' being angry ' or ' well disposed : ' and you may seerB 
how all these imply some bodily (or mental) inclina^-B 
tion, but not motion towards a thing. The second dasau>l 
contains the well-known Latin use which has then 
mysterious name of the ethical dative ; as in ' quidfl 
mihi Celsus agit,' 'I wish to know how Celsus is:^ 
where mihi expresses the ' feeling,' (Greek ethos) notS 
the morality, (as ' ethical ' now su^ests to us) of the9 
speaker. No exact line can be drawn between tho« 
two uses; they shade into each other; but roughly.B 
speaking, in the first the dative is necessary to com-'A 
plete the idea; yet not always. We say in I.atiil'J 
'irascor tibi' = I am angry with you; but we sayS 
also simply ' irascor ' = I am angry : in the second usa;l 
the sentence would stand entire without the dative. I 
36, The uses of the dative are best studied in the ■ 
Latin; in no language have they remained more un^l 
mixed with those of other cases ; the Greek dative in ■ 
this respect is a great contrast, as it has had the loca-l 
tive incorporated with it, and the functions of the in- ■ 
strumental forced upon it. One well known Latin use ■ 
of the dative is to express the purpose of an actiOQil 
that 'towards' which you look in doing it: e.g. io I 
' receptui canit,' the retreat is the purpose of the signal : M 
and ^in to this is the use of the dative, mainly withfl 
'est,' denoting a result, as 'exitio est mare nautis.*'9 
Now both these usages are found in the old SanskritB 
of the Vedas : in later Sanskrit the dative is littlefl 
used except for the " purpose," its more obvious dutieffi 
having fallen to other cases. No other language basH 
•feveloped these last uses which we find in SanskrieH 
prf Laiin ; ft is quite sure thaV l\ve ^mias diiAno^A 
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BoiTow them from the Romans, nor the Romans from 
Bie Hindus; so this coincidence curiously 
■hows the great antiquity of parts of our 
Btyntax ; for this usage must in all probability \a.\ 
^en known before the parting of ihe Asiatic an 
European members of our family. In Sanskrit, the 
kdinary uses of the dative have been taken by the 
henitive, as the remoter object, and others : or by the 
pbcative, which in classical Sanskrit may also express 
Hie manner of an action, a use properly belonging to 
Hie instrumental. 

I 37, Thisexchangeof uses is instructive; cases must 
peceasartly get uses not their own, when other cases 
■re lost, and leave work for the survivors to do ; and 
Rich loss occurred in all the European languages 
Kirticularly in the Greek and in the Teutonic group. 
But there may be confusion even without this loss. 
■Jl the cases remained in the Sanskrit; yet their 
neanings are greatly interchanged; but their forms 
■re not so much alike as to cause confusion ; indeed 
pmis may be identical and yet distinguished suffi- 
Bently in use, as the dative and abiaiive in Latin. 
But even without identity of form, the general simi- 
brity of sense may cause the change of use ; it may 
Uso arise from desire for variety of expression, as I 
Biall pomt out later. 

I 38. An interesting use of the dative {and some- 
■Emes of the locative and accusative) is that which 
pre call quite wrongly the infinitive mood. Grara- 
iaanans battled long over this strange form, but 
eventually it was given lo the verb. This, however. 
nas wrong. Scientific etymology has shown thai the 
Bifinitive was a case of a noun, expressing, as the 
Baiive can express, the object of the action. I have 
not room lo go through the proofs of this, and show 
nat ail the Greek and Latin infinitives were cases ; as 
fef(r?, of an obsolete noun rt^w, meaning 'governing;' 
R tfotuiai, of a noun davana {= the act of ' giving "J 
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^^K vhich is actually used in t!ie Vedas in the daCivftfl 
1^" davane- to give. Literally, tlien, a person is said tol 
" be ' toward the act of giving.' The English prepo-fl 

sition shows thai our infinitive ' to give ' is only thej 
analytical equivalent of a dative, just as in Latin yoil a 
could say ' ad dandum ' instead of ' dare ; ' and one ia I 
as much a case as the other. Indeed, the older English m 
form ended in -m or -an. You would find given otm 
waileii in Chaucer; and if you went back to Anglo- \ 
Saxon you might find a veritable dative gi/an 
This infinitive was sometinnes (in the fifteenth century) 
wrongly spelt with the termination ing or iiige, and so 
became not easy to distinguish from the nouns which 

tend in t«f {original ung, as himtting afterwards huni'^ 
i>is), or from the present participles, as hunteniU, alsofl 
corrupted into hunting. This confusion may havev 
given currency to the common use of the infinitive 1 
with us as the subject of a sentence, e.g. 'to err isa 
human.' This use was developed independently iilJ 
Latin, as ' errare est humanum,' and still mc 
Greek, where the infinitive can be regularly declined J 
with the article as an independent base, though v ' ' 
out suffixes. 

39. Next to this couple of cases may have comeB 
the ablative, of which the primary meaning wasH 
unquestionably from a place. But we find traces) 
of more than one form used to enpress this ide 
ai (the same as one genitive form) and at, probablj"B 
also dlias. for traces of this are found in both SanskriEB 
and Greek. There is a form tus in Latin, as caditits,^ 
from heaven. The commonest form, however, in 1 
Latin was that in at, changed into d, as cadod. 
very early times the d was dropped in most words, 
but it is found not uncommonly upon inscriptions. 
The only trace of this form in Greek is found in some 
adverbs, ending in os or ; e.^. houlos or Aoulo: but J 
the dhas Form is found as then, in oiko-then, &c II^ 
A"V n,-tsse(J aut of alj the Teutomc \a.Ti4Ma.%es before 
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they had any literature ; it is possible, indeed, that no 
such case existed in them. It is improbable that the 
need for this case was felt long before the separation 
of the languages. If it had been, ive should have had 
some one paramount form traceable in all or nearly 
all of them, as we do find in the other and older cases. 
Yet the antiquity of the case is shown by the same 
form occurring in Zend and Latin, and another in 
Sanskrit and in Greek ; such coincidences cannot be 
accidental. 

40, The first conception of motion from a place 
was naturally extended ; the case came also to 
denote origin — that Irom which a person or thing was 
produced, the cause from which a thing arose, Sfc In 
Latin it also denoted the instrument {being the 
nearest in sense to the lost instrumental case) by 
which something was done ; then it marked the agent, 
the living instrument of the action. But the distinc- 
tion was felt, and was as a rule denoted by ab for 
the agent. Yet proper names were still occasionally 
used without ab, where the instrumentality was all 
that needed to be expressed, e^. when Horace writes to 
Augustus 'Scribetis Vario,' Varius shall be the insttu. 
ment to tell of thee. Next it denoted the manner 
of the action; between the manner and the instru- 
ment it is often impossible to draw a distinct line. 
These instrumental uses are by far the commonest, 
for ' motion from ' in Latin was generally further de- 
noted by a preposition. In classical Sanskrit there 
is the same loss of the original force ; we generally 
find a periphrasis, such as ' having left a place,' instead 
of the simple form ' from a place,' Perhaps the most 
striking derived use of the case (and one found before 
the parting of the languages) is the expression of 
comparison. Thus 'melior palr^i^" '" Latin is 
'literally 'better starting from his father,' who is thus 
the starting-point or standard. This same use is 
found in Sanskrit, and also in Greek, as 'kreisson 
10 A 
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eme//((f«,' ' better than me ; ' but this i 
Greek would be emou the genitive : that case toe 
most of the functions of the lost ablative. The co^ 
fusion between the two cases arises partly perhaps froi 
the identity of one form for each (-(w); but much moT 
from the close approximation of some of the usage^ 
e^. the partitive. ' Many of the Greeks ' may ) " 
regarded as ' many taken out of the Greeks ; ' it m^ 
also be looked on as a true genitive usage, as we havj 
already explained it. Indeed our English preposition 
of, which we now call the mark of the genitive case, 
is nothing but the equivaienl of the Latin ab, and this 
points rather to an ablative origin ; in Anglo-Saxon 
it is followed by a dative, with which the ablative had 
coalesced. Little distinction of sense now remainH 
in English between this analvtical form and the trufl 
genitive case in s. H 

41. Last come two suffixes, a and hki, which acfl 
the marks of that which is commonly called tbS 
instrumental case. What was said of the ablatiiij 
forms is still more true of these ; they are still leiH 
common in the different languages, and their meanin^f 
is much less definite, e.g., hhi only occurs in the plurj[ 
in Sanskrit, with the further sufKx s ,* and it is also usdH 
with another sufhx -as, to express both ihe dative anfl 
ablative. In Latin it occurs in but few words — tibixi^^ 
silii, where it appears as a dative, thi and ubi, whidH 
are locatives at least in use; in epic Greek it is foimjB 
but the distinctive meaning was early lost, and thou^H 
when used alone it generally expresses the meajH 
whereby we accomplish an action, e.g. bit-phi, *wi^| 
strength,' yet it is also used with prepositions in sens^H 
not distinguishable from the ablative, genitive <fl 
dative. The a- form is found regularly in Sanskrit, bifl 
in other languages can be only traced tfaroufjH 
a few adverbs. In Greek we have kaina, taeha, aafl 
others; and in Old English we find /wrt^i and _^r^a^B 
in whir^ "•• Mid hwi are instiumetixa\s of iht and fc^| 
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Thus in the old version of the looili Psalm you may 
id (though often wrongly printed as two words, and 
question), 

" Forwhy (i.e. iiecausc) the Lord out Cod is good." 

4?. There is some trace of difference of meaning 
in this case. It could express the person 'with' 
whom you go (in which sense the case is sometimes 
called the sociative), and also the instrument 'with' 
which you do something (the pure instrumental) ; 
and if there had been more time, the two suffixes 
might have been apportioned to these different usages. 
But, indeed, these shade into each other. ' To go 
with a man' is certainly sociative, 'to strike with the 
sword ' is certainly instrumental ; but ' to go with a 
ship ' or ' with a car ' {naiipki and ochesphi in Greek) 
lie near the border, and ' with a horse ' is quite upon 
the boundary line. As you see, the English with does 
fairly well for all. It was formerly used with the 
instrumental ; as ' with thy ' = provided that. 

43. In Latin the work of this lost case was done 
by the ablative, with which (as we saw) it fairly 
suited. There is little doubt that the so called 
ablative of description ('vir magno corpore' = a 
man with a big body), is really of this kind; the 
instrumental is used just so in Lithuanian. This 
language has kept the primary double usage very 
clearly ; it has also some peculiar uses, as a cognate 
instrumental, just like the accusative in Creek and 
Latin, and a predicative use with verbs of being ; 
compare the Latin dative. In Sanskrit also the use 
of this case is very great ; it denotes the agent (for 
which both Greek and Latin need a preposition) quite 
as often as the instrumental, together with all those 
uses which are covered by the Latin ablative sole- 

44. I have spoken at such length of these cai 
in the singular, that I have no sjiace to dwell on 
the plural forms. These are not «i -.wwj^fc 1 
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the singular forms, of which in general they seem t 
be modifications, made by adding the mark of plv 
rality -j-, the history of which is very doubtful, Tb 
dual forms are apparently later modifi cations of tl) 
plural : duality is only one rather noteworthy instanc 
of plurality. There are not so many distinct fomis i 
the plural. The dative and ablative are not dii 
tinguished ; in the dual the instrumental goes wit' 
these, and the genitive coalesces with the locativfl 
This is hard to explain, and the unions are strangtf 
but probably there was less need of these cases I" 
express plurality. So many things are more corunu 
in the singular than the plural, and many have t 
plural ; the dual, too, was but little used even \ 
those languages which possessed it 

45. This shows all the better the fact, whid 
appeared 10 some extent in the singular, that ther 
was no definite number of cases — no 
ber just sufficient to express certain logical i 
Such an idea has been held even in this century j 
was natural to a student of one or two language 
only, especially of subtly constructed languages, su(i 
as Greek and (to a less degree) I^tin, to suppose tha 
Just those cases which he found there formed t' 
natural and necessary number to express those sh: 
of thought which they did express so admirably, 
deed it was even supposed that the Greek languaj 
gave the typical number, and that the ablative was a 
irregular and not wholly commendable addition of th 
Romans. This is not the way in which language 
spring up and grow. These forms were used at fa% 
without much precision ; then by degrees as distinO 
tions in thought accumulated, the forms of languagi 
were defined to express them, but rarely so exactly a 
not to allow two or three ways to remain for sayii^ 
the same thing. 

46. You may easily see this in the use of th 
We can say 'to slay wix^ tl^c sword* 
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be slain by the sword,' according as you regard the 
sword as that by which a man is accompanied, or the 
instrument of striking ; and the one suits the active a 
little better, the other the passive. We can say in Latin 
' potiri harena,' or 'poliri harenae,' according as you 
phrase it ' to enrich yourself with the sand ' (instru- 
mental-ablative), or ' to be lords of the sand," where 
the substantive idea is strong in the verb, and there- 
fore it likes the genitive better. You can express the 
price or value of a thing in many different ways — 
by the instrumental (Sanskrit), as that sum by means 
of which you buy it ; by the locative (Latin, ' magni,' 
'tanti,' &C.), as the point in an imaginary scale at 
which the article stands ; by the ablative in Latin, but 
probably only as the representative of the instrumental \ 
by the genitive (Greek and Lithuanian) denoting 
simply the relation between the thing and the money, 
which in English we might show by a compound Uke 
3 ' five- pound-book.' The moment of timp at 
which a thing takes place is expressed in Sanskrit by 
an inslruraenial or a locative, in Latin by an ablative, 
in Greek by a dative, in Lithuanian by a locative. 
Possibly the locative tnay be ihe original case in 
Greek and Latin, and the others may only represent 
Yet it would be rash to say that the instrumental 

id ablative could not themselves have borne from 
ithe beginning the meaning which, at all events to those 
who used them, they seemed naturally to bear. 

47, As a last example, take the absolute con- 
struction, as it is called, when a clause of the main 
sentence is not joined to it by any bond — conjunction, 
or other — but exists beside it ' freed from ' any fetler 
{ape/yfos, in Latin absolutus). We generally meet tJiis 
construction first in our Latin Grammar, where the 
ablative is Ihe case so used ; it is probably an ablative 
of the manner, or of the circumstances under which 
.somelhing else happens, and so might be called an 
" istrumenlal ablative. But, be this as it may, the 
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ablative henceforward seems to us the one natura( 
case to be ' absolute ; ' and when we find a. genitivl 
absolute in Greek we conclude that tbis is one of th^ 
many instances where the genitive has slipt Into tl 
shoes of the lost ablative. It may be so, but ncj 
necessarily. Look at other languages. In Sanski 
we find tlie locative regularly so used, sometim^ 
the genitive, rarely the ablative. The dative is i 
in Lithuanian, as sometimes in Greek ; and it t 
apparendy also found in Old English — 'they hati 
stolen him, us slepinge,' in Wickliffe ; ' but we 
now say, ' we sleeping,' just as a nominative is somfl 
times used in Greek. Now what are we to say to a 
this diversity? Clearly there is no one proper t 
to be used absolutely; different cases can be used tj 
express the circumstances of the main action, accordiiJ 
to the fancy of the speaker. The only use which n 
be called ungrammatical is that of the nominative. 

48. These illustrations may show you how freeljl 
the cases can be used, even in the same b^ 
guage. This freedom seems somewhat strange to a 
in learning a language. It seems that it would b 
much more natural that all people should exprea 
the same idea in the same form. In reality variety M 
natural. Bat I hope that you see that (as with everj* 
thing in language) there is a reason for the variety ; anfl 
will not suppose that some unpleasant persons — poj^ 
sibly grammarians — laid down arbitrary laws to puzzH 
learners. We must except from the variations ariaii ' 
from the natural love of variety those which , 
due to mere confusion, e.g. in Latin the expressit^ 
K of place sometimes by a genitive (as CorinlAi), somd 
^L times an ablative {Al/irn-s), the truth being that pni 
^^L is a locative singular, the other a locative pluialj| 
^^ but they were confounded with the genitive amT 
^^ft ablative, because the forms had become identical. 
^^^ •1. It is impossible to explain why these casd 
^^^^ i b^il the meanings wh\cW \vave \ieea heg 
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tribuEed to tliem. We can give guesses at the nomi- 
'native and accusative, and perhaps at the genitive, 
principally because here we have the analogy of other 
families of language to show us how similar forms 
have been produced. Such evidence of course is not 
cogent Because a certain principle is found in one 
family, it does not follow that it must have acted in 
another; and from the nature of the case we have no 
parallel forms in our own family with which to com- 
pare them. They are themselves the ultimate and 
sole results of our analysis. Therefore although it 
is vexatious to be stooped just when we seem to be 
on the point of learning all that we wish to know, yet 
the safe plan is to confess our ignorance, and ac- 
quiesce in having reached the limits of the knowable. 

50. It may not be uninteresting to explain very 
briefly what these familiar terms mean. Case, 
nominative, accusative, Sic, are all terms familiar to 
us for many a day ; but they are not intelligible in 
themselves. How did they come to us, and what did 
they al! mean? Casus is the translation made at 
Rome of Greek ptosis, a. word which first appears in 
Aristotle. It meant 'a falling,' a variation from the 
primary form, whether of noun or verb. It was first 
restricted to nouns by the Stoics, who gave the names 
genikc (genitive), aitiatike (accusative), dotike (dative). 
The nominative they called etilu, or eulheia; by the 
first name they meant ' active,' the case which denotes 
the agent, the opposite term being hyptid, that is, 
' thrown,' a term borrowed from wrestling. The cor- 
responding Latin term ('passive') is still retained in 
grammar for the voice which expresses how a person 
i>r thing is acted upon. Eutheia means ' straight,' as 
opposed to cases which \iiere plagiai, t.e. 'slanting' 
from the nominative, or upright, case. But when the 
Stoics used the. term ptosis of the nominative, the 
Peripatetics objected, and told the Stoics that bylheir 
own showing the nominative wa.^ ^^i ' <;»er.; "^V*^ 
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Stoics therefore gave a false derivation to the tei 
and said that it meant a ' falHng awuy ' from I 
mental conception into the intelligible representalii 
This suited their conception of names as realities, 
which forbade them to separate the nominative from 
the other cases, and explains why they refused ' ptosis " 
to verbs which expressed accidental relations only. 
51. The Latin nominative is a translation 
ommastike, the 'naming' case. It is a bad title, 
because the nominative does not merely name, but 
expresses that a thing is in a particular relation. 
GeiiikexatzxA the 'class-case;' in such a statement as 
' of good things some are mine,' the genitive denotes 
the genus, of which mine are a species. Clearly this 
is one use only of the genitive, and not the most 
common ; but it is the one which struck the man who 
first invented the name. The name genitivus is 
the fault of the Latin translator. Just as gem'ke A^ 
notes one use only of the case, liolike denotes but onej 
use of the dative — that of giving— though a veryj 
obvious one. Strictly, however, the word describes &{ 
case which denotes that person to whom some onft' 
else is a giver. In the same way aitiatike may express, 
that person or thing to which some one else is an; 
aitia, or 'cause'— that is the case of the object a ' 
opposed to the subject. But this is uncertain, an( 
the Latin accusativus gives us no help. Ablativi 
was a I-Atin name from the beginning; the Greek(_ 
did not want it ; the name expresses the use well 
enough. The other terms explain themselves. 



CHAPTER VL 

THE PARTS OF SPEECH. 

I. We have thus seen how verbs got and \ 
V 'persons ' and ' tenses,' and how nouns got and 
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set! their ' cases.' But is ihe whole stock of grammar 
I comprised in the noun and the verb ? Are there not 
other "Parts of Speech" as important as these? 
Not so important certainly. The ' noun ' (oiiema), 
or 'name,' and the 'verb' {rheriia), or 'predicate' 
— for this is what the word first meant, though it was 
soon restricted to the verb as being either the whole 
or tlie most important part of the predicate — these 
suffice to express all a man has to say, though some 
additions may enable him to say it more gracefully. 
We have seen that the simple verb and the 
noininative and accusative cases furnish him 
with the means of distinguishing subject, 
object, and predicate, the primary needs of 
thought. What is next required is some means of 
expressing the circumstances of action; the 
lime in which, or the space through which, or the 
instrument with which it is done ; the cause of it, the 
purpose of it, and the result of it. These and 
the hke can be set forth by means of the 
' cases ' already described. 

2. We can test very fairly the measure in which a 
language has preserved its ancient character by the 
use of the esses ; and so judged, no European lan- 
guages are so primitive in their syntax as the Latin 
and the Lithuanian. In Latin the genitive and dative 
have preserved without development, and with little 
accretion, the original uses of those cases as I have 
described them ; the ablative, indeed, has been aug- 
mented by the instrumental and partly by the locative, 
but the lines can be drawn pretty clearly. In Sanskrit 
we must distinguish two periods, that of the Vedas, 
and the classical period — that o( the Epics and 
Dramas. In the first of these we find the cases in clear 
and regular use. In the classical lime we find com- 
pounds (see Ch. IV., 19), which render cases unneces- 
sary, and even verbs to a great extent ; yet the cases 
are used, though not nearly so mucK zs. wv^Ktw^wAss^iK. 
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EuropesQ languages. But they are used, as might bd 
expected, with much confusion ; the dative is almos 
starved out, the genitive is little more frequent, am 
then occurs mostly with verbs. The ablative keepi 
its proper place, but the locative has been enormousljj 
expanded, so as to express not only the place 'il 
which,' but also the person (' I will dwell in thee'Jd 
it is frequently used for the indirect object ('speak iv 
me,' not ' to me '), for the purpose, as ' invite in thij| 
sacrifice,' not 'to,' S;c.), and sometimes even for th« 
result and the manner of an action ; the ' absolute ^ 
use has been already mentioned. The instrumentsjj 
— perhaps the commonest of all — denoting, as I hav^j 
said, the agent quite as often as the instrument, 
also sometimes used lo denote the time, and mora 
rarely the maimer of an action. It is evident ho«j 
much a language like this has departed from ; 
primitive form ; and this lateness of Sanskrit syntai 
deserves notice, since we give so much weight to tlid 
antiquity of its accidence, 

3. But then how did these other parts ofl 
speech arise if verbs and nouns were sufficient J 
What are adverbs ? and how did they arise? T 
name does not quite tell its tale; adverbs are 1 
specially connected with verbs ; but the Greek namfl 
'epirrliema' is clear enougii ; it means that which u 
' joined to the predicate,' to define it more exactl^ 
And their origin is in most cases plain : they arf 
really cases of nouns. This you can see at onq 
in Greek, in the great class of so-called adverbs e 
ing in -os {diiaios, sophrondi), which are all ablatives^ 
and there are many others, locatives (as c/iamai = 
the ground), and in strum enlals {nosplii = separately^ 
&c.). Now these cases had fallen out of ordinary nsef 
in Greece, and tlierefore the isolated exampleM 
left frequently seemed to belong to no noung 
they could only be used in one connection, whereaf 
noun can he used in many ; and ihe^ could uot \ 
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ilined. They were therefore thought to be a sepa- 
rate division of speech, and had a name given 
accordingly.' 

4. We can show this in English : — ome, twice, are 
old genitives of onf, two; once is still spelt in northern 
English ana. Needs is another genitive — of neces- 
sity, as in ' it must needs be ; ' ' Ike more ' is for ' thy 
more' = 'more by that,' the old instrumental of the; 
whilome was originally written hwil-uni, and was the 
dative plural of whiie {hwil) a time; you may still 
hear in some places a genitive whiles, meaning at 
times ; seldom is another dative. Sometimes, indeed, 
an adverb is not merely a case ; it consists of several 
words, perhaps a whole sentence, run together and 
written together, such as altogether, may be, ntverthe- 
less; but even of these a great majority contain a real 
case, such as now-a-days (genitive), whereupon (origin- 
ally hwar-upon, hwar being a locative) : there are 
similar combinations in other languages, as in Greek 
{dHonoti = clearly, estin hole = sometimes). Again, 
there are many little adverbs in all languages wliich 
cannot be proved to be cases — such as up, oit, off, in 
English. But there is good reason from the analogy 
of similar forms in many languages for supposing that 
these also were originally cases, though worn down 
past all recognition. Generally, then, we may say 
that an adverb is historically a petrified case, 
though grammatically it is convenient to treat it as a 
separate part of speech. 

J. Adverbs were one way of expressing more clearly 
and fully the circumstances of an action, just as the 
cases did, which ihey were once recognised to be. But 
there was a source of confusion in the cases themselves. 
These, as we have seen, had very general meanings 
at the beginning. 'I'hus ' eo urbem ' might convey 
the notion of going, and (hat a city was the object 
of that going : but then it was possible to go to a city 
in many different ways. If the tvamt«< Mwa.*iv?\' 
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given, it seems that the purpose of the going was clear I 
enough from the context ; thus you said ' eo Romam,' I 
and so with a few familiar words as home (' eo domum '), 1 
&C. But at other times, when greater clearness was 
desired, you expressed the mere going to a place by 
'eo ad urbem;' if you were going as an enemy, you 
might say 'eo adversus urbera;' if the town was on 
a hil!, you would say ' eo sub urbem ; ' and so on, I 
Again, when cases were lost, and one case did the I 
work of many, some additional help was still more 
wanted. Thus the Latin ablative ' urbe ' might be 
' from a city ' or ' in a city ' (locative), or ' because of 
a city' (instrumental): therefore you said 'ab urbe' 
or ' ex urbe,' according as you merely came from the 
city or out of it ; ' in urbe ' if you lived in the city ; 
for the instrumental sense ' urbe ' alone would gram- 
matically suffice, but you would probably change the I 
expression and say ' propter urbem ' or ' ob urbem,' | 
with slightly different shades of meaning. I 

6. These defining words were called preposi- I 
tiona : very often they were undoubtedly adverbs, I 
i.e. cases of nouns originally : propter meant ' near at I 
hand,' then 'near' some place, with other derived I 
meanings ; and in English you can say ' I ran him I 
through,' or 'I ran him through the body,' where 1 
' through ' is first an adverb, then a preposition. Pro- I 
bably it is a modified form of an old noun, which I 
appears in Gothic as ' thairko ' ( = hole). Again, In 1 
Latin (oram is 'face to face,' an adverb ; and, first of | 
all, was probably co + os-am; the -am being a locative ' 
form, almost, but not quite, peculiar to Latin, seen in J 
iani, nam, perperam, &c. ; then it is used together with J 
fc»n ablative — ' before a person.' But it is from the I 
B&reek that this appears most clearly ; in this language I 
Hiyen the commonest prepositions (epi, fires, &c.) were I 
^used without any noun, and most of all in the oldest 4 
Wf f of the language. So we believe, even though 
H lanot fully prove it any more \i\B.u tor adverbs, 
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that prepositions also were originally cases 
of nouns added to define the meaning more clearly, 
and by degrees attaching themselves more particularly 
to nouns. Vou would naturally think that the name 
means that which is ' put before' a noun. But this is 
not so. The word is a translation of the Greek pro 
thesis. Now in Greek a preposition is put after its 
case nearly as often as before it ; so too in Sanskrit, 
where, however, prepositions in the strict sense are 
rare : the term must have meant that which in com- 
position of words was put before a noun or a verb. 
The process of combination of these elements with 
verbs is very well seen in Greek ; in the oldest stage 
of the language they were still separate, i.e. still 
adverbs. 

7. Nest, what are Conjunctions ? This carries 
us a great step further iu tite development of synta* 
Cases, either still visibly cases or petrified into 
adverbs or prepositions, suffice to denote the circum- 
stances of an action, so long as no other action comes 
into consideration. But when this no longer holds, 
when one action is the condition or result of 
another, something more is needed. The 
oldest and simplest method is to put the two actions 
side by side — expressed in co-ordinate clauses ; and 
to leave it to the reader to determiae their true rela- 
tion. Thus we have in the Bible vereion of the Psalms : 
" Thou takest away their breath, they die ; " here the 
first sentence expresses the antecedent cause of the 
second ; but thty are co-ordinated in the grammatical 
expression. Such simple constructions are common 
in the Veda. The next step is to find some loose 
link ; if we turn again to the Psalms, we may find 
among many others : " Thou makest darkness, and it 
ia night : " here the night is certainly meant to be the 
result of God's making darkness : but here again we 
have co-ordinate sentences, not a principal clause and 
a subordinate clause. Many traces <iCvtv\'^«*^'*»-tS=^ 1 
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in the undeveloped syntax of Homer, e.g. in Iliad i 
224, ' sun ce du' erchomeno kai te pro ho tou enoesen, 
where the first part is really equivalent 10 a dependi 
clause ; ' where two go together, one sees before 1 
other : " but the two are put independently and joine 
by an 'and.' The well known 'de in apodosi' if 
survival in classical Greek of the same mode 
expression. 

8. Then lastly comes the stage when special wore 
are used for the purpose of distinguishing the ciaus< 
in more logical fashion ; which you may see, thou] ' 
in the earlier (Prayer-book) version of the Psalr 
' when Thou takest away their breath, they die 
and 'Thou makest darkness that it may be nigh 
These little words — whether used to bind together ( 
and, also) or to distinguish (as but, however) co-ordins 
sentences, or to mark out subordinate clauses (as whi 
if, so that, lest) — are alike called conjunctions (' sundf 
moi'). Now what are these words? Just lilt 
prepositions and adverbs, a mass of conjunction 
are obviously cases — generally of pronouns 
and we may suppose that the others were probal ' 
so too. We must again except the compress! 
sentences (see § 4) as howbeit, nei'erthekss, and a fe 
verbs, generally imperatives, which by their natui 
imply a condition, e^. suppose, grant, or granted thi 
so in Latin /iTf, licet, videlicet, i.e. 'videre licet,' i 
When is the accusative masculine of who; if may 
corrupted from a locative form of the same base, 1 
more probably it is the same as the Icelandic rf, whi* 
was originally a noun and meant doubt; in 
too f»ra is the accusative of the relative pronoun, 
the locative of the demonstrative, in Greek ei and 
are respectively the locative and the ablative of tl 
relative. In Latin even the simplest of all conjun; 
lions gue (and) is a form of the relative. Probabl 
also, ^f in Greek. This shows the looseness 
iaajti6da}ity of (he links which were mw;4 W 
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sentences ; just as you may hear in vulgar English,,^H 
' which he didn't want to go,' and the like. ^H 

9. So yoii see that etymologically there is hq^H 
difference between adverbs, prepositions, and coo-^H 
junctions ; they are all (with a few exceptions) cases of^H 
nouns (including pronouns) ; they can be to some ^1 
extent interchanged; ^.^. adverbs pass into prepositions 
as we have seen ; cum is both a preposition and a 
conjunction in Latin; /;af in Greek is an adverb ('as'), 
a conjunction ('how' or 'when'), and is even used 
with proper names in the sense of a preposition, 
'to;' perhaps there has been an ellipse of the true 
preposition ; but anyhow hos has logically the force 

I of one in the sentence as actually used. No doubt 
in use adverbs, prepositions, and conjunctions are 
generally distinct; but there is no fundamental 
distinction between them : they have sprung up out 
of the same material, and have been developed as 
use required. 
10. Last in our grammars comes the interjection. 
But this, so far from being a 'part of speech,' is in 
itself a whole speech, though undeveloped and vague. 
This 1 will point out more fully hereafter, 
II. In this way we find that all the parts of 
» speech are but the modification of two, the 

noun and the verb. To us the substantive, 
adjective, pronoun, verb, adverb, preposition, con- 
junction, interjection, seem so inseparably bound up 
with grammar that we cannot at first conceive a time 
when they were not recognised. Now we see that 
they are not necessary at all. They don't occur 
in all languages. They are found in our group of 
languages, and they are convenient logically ; but even 
with us they have varied. Ail grammarians have not 
reco^ised them all ; in fact the earliest gram- 
marians distinguished just so many parts as 
struck them ; and others were added after- 
wards. Aristotle, as we saw twe«J ^il ^!at ' 



and the ' rhema ; ' he also spoke of ' sundesmoil^H 
(meaning probably not merely 'conjunctions,' bul^| 
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adverbs and prepositions too) and of 'arthra, 
joints or sockets, meaning apparently the pronouns, 
by which the real Hmbs of language, the nouii and 
verb, were jointed together; but he does not seem to 
have thought them necessary ; rather they were the 
refinements of the Greek language. It is noteworthy 
that Aristotle made the marking of time a part of his 
definition of a verb ; to this he was naturally led by 
the numerous tenses of the Greek. Yet this notation of 
time is only an accident of the verb : the verb would be 
just as much a verb if it had no clear distinction of 
time, as in the Semitic languages. The same point is 
brought out in the German terra for the verb — ZeitworL 
12. The Stoics made further distinctions more 
curious than permanent. They divided the noun 
into 'common' names and 'proper' names-: th(" 
former they called ' prosegoriai,' to the latter thi 
appropriated the original word ' onoma.' This . 
seems to have sprung from their philosophy 
common names they attributed a certain reality, 
natural and necessary correspondence with the thii _ 
signified. They had not observed, what we oflei 
forget, that a name can but express one property of i 
thing ; and that all the other properties which th( 
name by association of ideas recalls to our mind tl ' 
instant that we hear it, are not in the name at all. B 
even the Stoics could not maintain that every ' Agat 
archus ' would necessarily be a ' good ruler,' any moi 
than we should expect every 'Smith' to be good i 
the forge. But their distinction (in the later form' 
' onoma idion ') has survived in our ' proper name." 
They are also said to have invented a term ' pan- 
dektes ' — the ' all-receiver '■ — -for the adverb ; however, 
fheir successors abolished this refuge of grammatii 
jfespai'r. Bat (hey seem to have done some real go( 
dhtingtiishhig 'arthra' into 'defemW <bv whi< 
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^^Khey meant personal pronouns), and 'indeiinite,' the ^H 

^HiOthet pronouns. ^^ 

IT. It was at Alexandria, the earliest home of I 
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and grammatical activity, that we first get 
— from Zenodotus— the term 'antonumia,' our pro- 
noun, from which he distinguished the ' arthron ' 
as the ' article ' pure and simple. ' Pronoun,' like so 
many other terms, is but an imperfect definition of the 
thing ; it is certainly put ' for a noun ' in sucli a phrase 
as ' I told John that he was wrong.' But in the phrase 
' He who does wrong is unhappy,' he and who include 
all the Johns in tlie world, and the Toms and Dicks 
into the bargain. A proDOun is a general noun, which 
may sometimes have a restricted use, and it may be 
either a substantive {he) or adjective {any). In 
its formation it has a base and cases, just like any 
noun. Historically, therefore, a pronoun is a noun 
and nothing else, though logically it may be distin- 
■guished as a separate part of speech. At Alexandria 
also Aristarchus distinguished prepositions as a class 
disdnct from ' sundesraoi,' and probably also partici- 
ples. These were great bugbears to our grammatical 
forefathers. What were these creatures with cases 
like nouns, yet followed in a sentence by other nouns, 
just like verbs, which also like verbs denoted difference 
of time — doing, having done, being about to do ? No 
could be agreed upon, and a new ' part of 
speech' arose— the 'metoche,' that which 'partakes' 
of the nature of the noun and also.of the nature of 
erb ; and of this term ' participium ' is a not 
very obvious rendering. 

14. From Alexandria, in due course, Dionysi 
■Thrait took his eight parts of speech to Rome ; his 
i'onoma,' 'rhema,' ' metoche,' 'arthron,' 'antonumia,' 
■" prothesis,' 'epirrhema,' and 'sundesmos.' And from 
that day to this has survived the mystic number 
eight. No grammarian could be forgiven who 
minished the number, though he might a-Hai 
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claimants to a place in the august assembly. And you^H 
will see that two have been changed. The 'meioche' ^^ 
was adjudged to belong to the verb. Then the terra I 
' arthron ' was not wanted out of Greece ; the Romans 
had no ' article,' So two places were empty. One 
was filled by the subdivision of the noun into the 
substantive and the adjective, the name of the 
thing and the name of the attribute of a thing ; again 
a distinction logically valuable, but unimportant to the 
student of language in and for itself, because the 
adjective is identical in formation with the substantive. 
And a new part was added at the end — the ' interjec- 
tion,' to which the wiser Greeks had not allowed a 
place. Such is the history of our eight ' Parts 
of Speech.' 

15. Why is the part of grammar which describes 
them called 'Accidence '? Again you must go back 
to Alexandria. Dionysius, or some one before him, 
noted thai there were five ' things that went by the 
side ' of nouns, these were gender, kind (according as , 
the nouns were primary or derivative), class (accor-j 
ding as they were simple or compound), number, anil 
case. These 'side marks 'were translated at Rom^ 
by the neuter plural participle 'accidentia,' all than 
pertains to nouns ; and the term, when applied to thej 
verb also, included all that we call (as if ' accidentia 'i 
had been a feminine singular) ' accidence,* 
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THE BEGINNINGS OF SYNTAX. 



ti. Every grammar (under the head of syntax) layj 
down the rules, which are observed in the language' 
'f treats of, for the ordering of words in a sentence, 
ay of these are common to alWatv^ages, with very 
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Irifling exceptions, as the ' concords.' the simplest uses 
'of the cases, the primary usage of tlie subjunctive, and 
the like. It is in the special development of these by 
different languages that the genius of each language 
is best shown. Butwitii these we have not now to do. 
I only wish to say something about the nature of these 
' rules ' of grammar. We are apt to regard them as 
final for each language, and to think that any excep- 
tion must be wrong. Thtis, for example, when we read 
Greek we find certain rules in our grammar, and if 
Homer or Sophocles wrote d ifferently in some respects, 
we think, not perhaps that they wrote bad Greek, but 
we take it for granted that their variations -are ' excep- 
tions ' to our rules. But language cannot be so bound. 
Rules lay down certain practices observed in 
speaking by men of a certain day. But their 
grandfathers talked a little differently, and so do their 
grandsons ; and little by little the differences becomes 
considerable. What we really have in language are 
habits of expression which are constantly growing and 
changing ; and no set of rules can hmit, no one set can 
express this increasing growth. What was a familiar 
use for Hesiod might not be so for Demosthenes ; but 
it is absurd to explain Hesiod's variation as an excep- 
tion to a rule which he never knew. The beginnings 
of syntax are like a wild wood ; every thing grows 
exuberantly without a shaping hand ; then by degrees 
portions are cleared and a certain degree of order is 
introduced, yet not ao completely but that some wild 
growths still indicate the primaeval vigour and fertility; 
lastly comes the literary period, like the Italian garden, 
where trim order is supreme. 

I. The rules of Greek grammar were deduced by 
Alexandrian grammarians from the writings of the 
most flouri.shing period of Greek literature. But 
Sophocles and Thucydides did not write by those 
rules, for the good reason that no rules then existed ; 
they made the matter out of 'wfetVv i-Vti T^^^-i -ww.' 
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made. They wrote, we may say, tentatively ; they B 
felt the unbounded wealth of their language, and they ■ 
threw out bold forms of expressioDj some of wliich I 
survived in common use, and some did not. Unless- 1 
we see this, we cannot really understand their style. I 
Thucydides was not consciously writing bad grammar I 
when he wrote his amazing anacolutha, of which al 
good specimen was once constructed at Cambridge, as I 
follows : " An awkward thing to drive is pigs many by I 
one man very." He was letting his growing thought* 
frame his language, confident that the reader would ■ 
be guided through the puzzle by his comprehension ofj 
the sense. . No doubt literature will limit variation j I 
when ninety-nine persons use in writing the samel 
constructions, the hundredth will not vary much uulessfl 
he wishes to be thought either uneducated or affected. I 
General principles will become stereotyped. But.l 
enough will alw3]'s be left to individual freedom of! 
style ; still more to the essential freedom of language I 
as a whole, which can never be utterly bound by rule. I 
All language is free within the limits of intelligibility, fl 
3. Every rule is really the expression of ■ 
that which is no more than a prevailing 4 
tendency — a main current wliich may have many I 
a back-water. What can be more fluctuating than the J 
' rule ' that transitive verbs require an accusative ?fl 
You say 'amote;' where 'te'is the accusative afterfl 
a transitive verb. Then when ' amo ' is used alone, ■ 
as it easily may be, what is it? Is it no longer ■ 
transitive P And if the same verb may be transitive I 
and intransitive, what is the good of the rule? \Miena 
1 say 'capio baculum,' I take a stick, 1 have no doubt I 
followed my rule, in using the accusative after al 
transitive verb. But I say ' utor baculo,' ' I use al 
-Stick:' is 'I use' any less transitive than 'I take'?fl 
Does not the ' sense pass on ' to the noun ? Is a noun* 
any less required to complete the idea with the one ■ 
fAan v/hh the other ? I 
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4. The truth is this. We try for Uie sake of 
clearness to draw a definite line between transi- 
tive and intransitive verbs, though no such line 
exists. We then give certain exceptions ; some verbs 
which lie on the frontier have little rules for them- 
selves. No rationale is given of the different uses 
of the same verb. The result is thai we have a set of 
rules quite good enough for a learner, though some- 
times perplexing even to him. But often no sort of 
explanation is given of these rules— no full light is 
thrown on the deeply interesting life of language. 
We have indeed no right to complain of a grammar 
for being no more than it professes to be — a key to a 
particular language. Rather it is right to point out 
that a special grammar can from its very 
nature do no more, except incidentally. 

5. But comparative philology can explain 
the anomalies which present themselves to the 
student of the syntax of a single language, or even of 
one family of languages. It can throw light upon this 
anomaly of verbs sometimes transitive and sometimes 
intransitive, by pointing out the original relation of the 
verb and the noun. The verb and the noun were 
originally separated by no such line as is drawn 
between them in our syntax. Nay, clear traces remain 
in our own family of speech of a time when they were 
much nearer together. We find in old Latin writers 
examples of an accusative following a noun, just as it 
commonly follows a verb. In Plautus there is the 
question ' Quid tibi hanc tactio est ? ' as we might say 
in English 'What do you mean by touching her?' 
where tactio takes the accusative just as tango would 
do. So in Sanskrit we find d&la vasu = 'a giver 
of wealth'; here the form is hke what 'dator opes' 
instead of ' dator opum ' would be in Latin. Nay, in 
Sanskrit there occurs even such an anomaly as a 

I verb undergoing comparison : Af. bhavati-taram 
\(=- ' est-terura ') ' he is mote so.' Wc Va.-^t w;«.-^ '&t*i 
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infinitive, although itself a dative, regularly followed \ 
other nouns ; so also cases follow the supines and tl 
gerunds (which are secondary nouns) in Latin, and tl 
so-called 'indeclinable participles' in Sanskrit, whi^ 
are instrumentals of nouns in tu, e.g. dattwd vas 
' having given wealth ' (literally ' by giving wealth,'} 

6. Much more is this want of distinctness in i 
found in languages alien to ours. In Japanese, a son 
what more developed language than Chinese, the vei 
and noun are not yet divided : there is no cle 
line between them in Turkish. But in our family 
languages diey have emerged as slightly different fi 
of one radical idea distinguished by suffixes, and si 
times by vowel-change: e.g. from root due, comes dSi 
(dux), a leader, and tiuc-o, I lead ; from root vac comj 
voc-s {vox), a voice, and zvc o, I calL The verb extent 
the radical idea in the direction of action, motio] 
change. The noun tends towards the opposite pole 
rest and permanence. The more then of permanence 
contained in the radical idea ('being,' ' believing,' &c 
the more of the substantive is there in the verb, an 
the less does the verb require any noun, as an objec 
to fill out its sense — in grammatical language so mut 
the more is it 'intransitive.' The more of action an 
the less of permanence there is in a verb, so mut 
the more is it 'transitive.' But the amount of pe 
manence in almost any verb may vary according t 
the whole idea to be expressed : thus in ' amo ( 
action is denoted, and you may for convenience c 
the verb transitive ; ' amo,' is ' I am in love,' and hn 
a permanent state is expressed, and you may call 
intransitive. But really this verb is neithi 
transitive nor intransitive in itself: all depeni 

a the context. 

7. Of course there are verba which in their e 
' tiai meaning are so very 'active,' others so 'pe 

tent,' thai the context can make little differeno 
/ there is no harm in caUing thera Uansitive ( 
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intransitive. Yet the flexibility of language is almost 
infinite. When we find an accusative with the verb 
' to be,' — as we do in Greek (aken esan — they 
were silence) and frequently in Sanskrit — we seem to 
have got a very remarkable example of the instability 
of rules of syntax. Again when a verb is classed 
grammatically as 'intransitive,' though it obviously 
'passes on,' as in 'utor baculo,' tlie explanation is to 
be found in the primary meaning of the words which 
comparison enables ns to recover. Thus utor was 
originally a reflexive verb (Ch. V., 25) : b<uulo repre- 
sents the instrumental case : the whole phrase meant 
'I employ myself with a stick:' just as vescor earne 
meant 'I feed myself with food,' Clearly the accusa- 
tive had no place here at all when the verb was used 
in the original sense : that original meaning was 
I superseded by a new one, yet enough of it was left to 
I retain the old construction ; and for this reason or 
I from the influence of habit the verb was used in no 
other. 

8. Very frequentl)', however, a verb gets slightly 
different meanmgs in course of time, and accordingly 
can be used in different constructions. Thus you say 
' I ride,' and feel in certain cases no imperfection in 
the expression : it represents a condition, 'for me, I 
ride,' in Robert Browning's poem. But you say also 
' I ride a horse ;' and are equally well satisfied there- 
with : whether 'horse ' is an 'accusative of reference," 
or whether ' ride ' has got some fuller meaning and is 
now e()uivalent to 'sit upon,' you do not consider. 
Every Greek and Latin scholar will recall at once the 
different 'consmictions' of the same verb, which 
mostly arise from a gradual change or amplification of 
meaning. 

9. The different uses of the accusative as given 
\ by grammarians may show us how much more la 
I often put into a grammatical form than is 
treally there. Thus we itc \o\ii. "a^ ^^f 
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of motion towards a place, the accusative of duratiofld 
■ 1 time, the accusative of the compass of the action,! 
&c. Now in one sense this Is quite right : these 
phrases represent truly enough the sense conveyed 
by an accusative with different contexts ; they 
classify these uses, distinguish them, and enable us to^ 
recognise similar ones — all of which is absoluteljj 
necessary in learning a particular language. But th^ 
student of language, in and for itself, must declar. 
that none of these senses belong to the accu4 
sative. They are infused into the ^vholol 
sentence- — not the accusative merely — by the in-J 
telligence of the hearer. The accusaii ' _ 
indicates nothing except that a verb goes before it;" 
indeed, it does not prove so much as ihat, because we 
have to distinguish the nominatives which have the 
same form. But we have already seen (Ch. VI.. 5} that 
if the accusative of the name of a place is added after 
a verb which denotes going, it is easy for the hearer 
to understand that motion to that place is expressed 
by the whole sentence, though the same may I 
expressed more clearly by using a preposition : ' i _ 
Romam ' or ' eo ad Romam,' But what 1 wish you 8^ 
see is that there is nothing in ' Romam' itse/f to signifl 
' motion toward ' Rome, though it may be conveniea 
to have a rule in grammar that ' motion to a place a 
be expressed by an accusative.' So the intention ( 
' compass ' of the act of going is denoted by the wh^ 

I sentence ' spectatum veniunt ' ~ ' they come a 
If you say ' I went two miles,' it is the general sen3 
which gives the ' extension in space ' attributed to if 
case ; in the sentence ' he lived two years ' tlie s 
explanation is true of the ' duration of time," " 
say ' he lived two miles,' you get no sense at S , 
there is no ' extension in space ' in the accusatii 
except with a suitable context. 
JO. Of course all these expressions could be r 
e accurate by using a pieposUioTv ■. ' t went o'^ 
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two miles,' ' he lived during two years.' We might be^H 
disposed to think that they are mere inaccuracies, the ^^ 
preposition having been carelessly dropped. But I do ■ 
not think that is so. They are found in all languages, 
up to the oldest ; and they seem to nie rather rem- 
nants of the older stage of language when the means 
of distinction were fewer, and so the accusative — one of 
the oldest cases — did the work of others not yet firmly 
established. Then they survived just because no more 
was actually needed to express the meaning. Lan- 
guage, as I have already pointed out, is only bound by 
the need of intelLigibihty ; it may have just so 
much vagueness as is consistent with being 

■ understood. J 

1 1. Often this vagueness of expression may be more I 
expressive than greater clearness ; it may widen and I 
increase the impressiveness of the idea by leaving 1 
more to the imagination, somewhat in the same way 1 
as vagueness of description does (it has been noted) J 
in Milton t^ 



Just so it has been well pointed out, when Euripides | 
wrote {Hippelyius, 1339)— 

" Tous gar edsebeia theoi 
Thneskonlas ou diairousin," 

('The righteous dying, the gods take no pleasure') 
he gave greater force than if he had used (as he 
naturally would have done) the dative with a prepo- 
sition instead of the accusative. It is not merely the 
feeling of the gods which is expressed ; rather the 
death of the righteous is held up as a universal object 
to the whole world, not merely to the gods. If we 
translate ' at the death of the righteous,' we give jnsl 
that logical connection which Euripides avoided. The J 
effect is given ni«re nearly by a loose connection J 
' the righteous dieth, and the ^od^ \a!*,ft wa ■sJ^ 
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At all events the sense is plain enough, though thi 
construction seems loose, just as when in 01 
language Mr. Tennyson writes of tbe children who 

" Whistle back the parrot's call, and leap the rainboa 

It we understand the loose accusative, and enjoy ih^ 
deviation frorei rule. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

ON THE NATURE OF LANGUAGE. 

. In this very rough sketch of the growth of 
syntax what have we seen of any correspondence 
between language and thought ? The use of 
words is to express thought ; and k certainly seems at^ 
first sight natural to suppose that a sentence muKt b69 
divided into words which shall correspond to t)^H 
divisions of the thought ; or at least that the essentiiH 
divisions of the sentence and the thought shall be th^| 
same. Of course it is possible to have in our miTt^H 
for a moment some conception of a thing simply ^H 
existent, and not in any relation to anything else i-^^H 
we may have an idea of man, health, &c., as thin^H 
familiar to us, but not as doing anything or being SH 
any particular state. Such an idea may be rapid^H 
called up in our mind by some one speaking to us, ^H 
in mere idle reverie, or in many ways ; the idea mi^f 
then pass away without our having really thou^^H 
about the thing at all ; and, so far, we want nothii^H 
more than the name of the thing, as a sort of label l^| 
which to identify it as it flies through our mind. B^| 
if we do really think about it, even in the slmplc^H 
■"ay, it must be in connection with sotneihing e1se-^H 
ne object which it is concerned with — some acti4H 
•ch it is doing — some state itl which it is. ^H 
ctl phrase, we need two terras at\4 a. to\M.\a,^^B 
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^something to join together the two conceptions whicb I 
I exist separately in our mind (see Prima' of Logic, I 

■ Alt. ii). Now, must there be a distinction in Ian- I 

■ guage corresponding to this primary distinction in I 
P thought? I 
' 2. Let us try our own language first. 'Victoria I 

is queen,' ' honey is sweet,' 'to err is human:' here 1 
we have sentences broken up each into two terms, 1 
with the verb serving merely to bring those terms into 1 
connectioa No doubt ' is ' once meant more than j 
this : first of all it expressed breathing, then existence, j 
as it does now sometimes, e.g. when we say ' God is j' I 
and indeed the sense will not be changed, though the I 
form of expression would be cumbrous, if we expand I 
into ' Victoria exists queen,' &c. In such sentences ] 
as these grammar and thought do truly correspond : I 
the terms in grammar may be made up of more words 1 
than one, as ' (to err) is {common lo all men) ' ; but 1 
logically and grammatically a division is made at the i 
same places. If, however, we say 'Victoria reigns,' I 
we have not the same correspondence. The s in 
' reigns ' (no matter what its origin was) is practically 
the copula which joins the ideas of Victoria and 
reigning ; and this is no longer separate from the I 
second term, but has become an integral part of the 
whole predicate 'reigns.' If, again, we say 'Victoria 
governs England,' we have the same blending in the 
predicate 'governs,' but we have a distinct word — 
• England ' — to express the object of the governing ; 
these two ideas are not combined in our language. 1 
In ' .1 reign ' there is no formal copula : the connection I 
between 'I' and 'reign,' grammatical subject and I 
grammatical predicate, is supplied by the mind of the I 
hearer or reader. In 'reign I' there is no expressed J 
subject, but the tone of the speaker indicates thej 
1 meaning, while the reader gathers it from the mark* 
k ( ! ), or, failing that, in the best way he can. GeneJ 
^Tally speaking, in analytic langua^e.% <^U.\V.,-i^ 
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such as ours, subject and predicate and object I 
(where such exist) are distinct words ; some- 
times the copula is distitict, sometimes it is blended 
with the predicate. 

3. But it is clearly not necessary (as we see 
from our own language) that there should be any 
distinction in form to mark which is subject 
and which is predicate or object. Sometimes 
a surviving inflection makes that distinction with us, 
but apart from this, out language is much on a par 
with Chinese in this respect. Certainly we have distinct 
words for nouns and verbs, which the Chinese have 
not; and these generally remain fixed. But; if you 
will think, you will recollect plenty of instances where 
the absence of inflections has allowed a noun to turn 
into a verb. I have seen at the end of a telegram the 
words 'wire reply,' and I had no doubt that they 
meant 'send a reply by telegraph.' that ' wire ' was a. 
verb for the nonce, and ' reply ' the noun, I had 
indeed the order of the words to help me, but the order, 
is not invariably kept in English, and if I had gone by 
the dictionary alone, I must have concluded that 
' reply' was the verb, and ' wire' the noun, and that 
the answer was to be just the word ' wire ' which was 
put first for the sake of emphasis. But I recognised 
the elasticity of language, and I felt that the time 
would probably come when this particular idiom like 
many other parvenus would cease to be snubbed in 
polite society, and when we should find in our dic- 
tionaries ' wire, verb active, to send a message by 
telegraph," with perhaps a comparison of the verb *tO 
cable ' ' to send a message across the sea,' and with 
1 examples, let us hope, as all good dictionaries ou^t 
I to have, of the use of the word drawn from the litera- 
p ture of the future. The noun reply has, I imagine, 
"n spelt with a^ only because the verb is so spelt ; 
'rendi, 'repVi,' 'replier,' i.e. 'replicare' (refold). 
aed natural that the form fot iW ticwti mid the 
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Werb should be the same, not different ; just so verb* | 
knd nouns which differ ss 'practise' and 'practice* | 
tend constanUy to be written in the same foTm, 1 

4, Now this state of things — identity of form I 
between noun and verb, and consequent importance ' 
' of position— is exactly what we find in China. In 
Chinese the same word, according to its position in 
the sentence, will regularly do the work of a noun or 
of a verb — may mean good, or goodness, or being good ; 
and no copula is employed or felt to be necessary. 
By change of position can be denoted the different 
relations which we denote by cases, or by the further 
help of prepositions ; for example ' house man ' and 
' man house ' denote respectively ' the man of the 
house ' or ' the man's house. In this way different 
ideas are expressed by difTerent arrangement 
of the same radical words ; first comes the subject, ^— 
then the predicate, then the object. This is so much ^| 
our own practice that it seems quite natural lo us. ^| 
Only arrange the words on a recognised principle, and ^^k 
all will be clear. But then, do we always arrange our 
words so ? Do we never put the subject before the 
predicate, or the predicate before the subject? We 
do, not regularly, still not uncommonly. Yet no con- 
^k fusion arises, when we vary. When Mr. Tennyson ^H 

^H " Rase a nurse of ninety years, ^H 

^^fe Set his child upon her bnec," &c ^H 

^^B we feel that ' rose ' is a verb, not the name of the ^| 
^^■surse, though there is nothing in the word lo tell ^^k 
^^r us so, and though the ' natural order' is broken. It ^| 

saiy 

ilies 
vere 

J 



would seem, then, that in analytic languages neither 
distinction of form nor fixity of order is necessary 
for clearness of expression. Common sense supplies 
all that is wanting. Though our language were 
twenty limes worse than it is as an exponent < * 
thought, habit would make its usages clear. 
5. In synthetic languages tAve ^^.■iwis. ^ 
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different. Here forms are commonly distinct 
enough ; noun is noun, and verb is verb ; and they 
do not interchange either in fonn or in use. 
' errare est humanuni ' you may think that a verb 
doing duty for a noun as subject of the sentence ; but 
in the first place ' errare ' is not really a verb, and in 
the second it is equivalent to 'inclination towards 
error ; ' which is only an enlarged subject But the 
great divisions of thought— subject, predi- 
cate, object — are not kept necessarily distinct 
in these languages. It is true that there is no confu- 
sion in the example above given ; no more than there 
is in such a phrase as ' quantum errat, incertum est;' 
wherein the two first words may be called a substan- 
tival clause ; and they form a distinct subject to the 
sentence. But when I say ' erro,' subject and predi- 
cate are combined. ' Errat ' is a complete statement; 
though if the subject ' he,' expressed by the final / in 
'errat,' is too general, we may also say 'Csesar en'at' 
for the sake of greater clearness. So too I can say 
' ego erro ' for the sake of greater emphasis. Now 
in this mixing up of the two elements in one word, 
there is no confusion of thought. The one word, 
which made up an entire proposition to a Roman, was 
just as clear to him as two words are to us. But you 
may see that, if language need have no distinct ex- 
pression for a distinction so fundamental as subject 
and predicate, the relation between thought and'] 
language does not amount to identity. 

6, The Indo-European larguages generally keep th< 
object distinct from the predicate ; in Sanskrit, indeec^f 
^^ you can say in one word ' I wish for a son,' and tht 
^^ like ; where it seems as though object and predicate 
^^^ were blended ; but in reality such a verb is but a 
^^H derivative from the noun ('son') with a formative 
^^^ ""ix, which does not really mean to 'wish;' that 
^^H ing_ has been infused into it by use and common 

^^^^ saa'on. The enormous SatisVfA c<jm^o\iTid£ 
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JkCh. IV., 19) are nothing but enormously developed 
■■predicates ; the subject is always distinct from them, 
and the copula commonly is understood. But some 
synthetic languages of other families do not main- 
tain any distinction in use. In the incorporating 
languages of North America (Ch. II., 4) we may find 
an entire propositions-subject, predicate, and object — 
run into a single word ; and the component parts are 
not kept distinct ; for the sake of ease the different 
members are shortened, so that the whole may be 
very far from clearly representing the elements con- 
tained in iL In Accadian {as we saw Ch. II., 3) the 
object can be inserted between the subject and the 
verb ; the result is but one word, but the different 
parts of the compound are quite perceptible, The con- 
fused American compounds are found in a later stage 
of the same process : they show die besetting danger 
of the synthetic method, a want of clearness much 
greater than can be found in any analytical language. 

7. As a rule the more a sentence is broken 
up the clearer wrill its meaning be. But clear- 
ness is not capable of exact measurement In our ' 
own analytical language sufficient clearness may be had 
■when die sentence consists of but a single word. If 
I call out ' here ! ' the person to whom I speak under- 
stands that I want him to come to me, though I have 
used neither a substantive nor a verb ; the meaning 
however is implicitly conveyed, the single word is an 
unexpanded command. Just so with those little 
sounds which we call interjections. If somebody 
tells mc a story and I say ' whew I ' the story-teller 
will probably understand that I don't believe him. 
An interjection is nothing but an undeveloped sentence 
(Ch-VI., 10). It conveys the thought with the maxi- 
mum of brevity and the minimum of clearness. But the 
most fully developed sentence may be misunderstood 
also ; though of course it is less likely. The clearest 
speaker of the cJearest language will v,<H.i\.'«*;i'^'eis?tesfc 
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iLig beyond any possibility of mistake.l 
Generally the most analytic languages will be 
the most clear, and the most synthetic the 
least clear. Bui no language, that we have ex 
amined, has succeeded in finding an expreS' 
aion for thought which is perfectly exact in, 
form, 

8. Speech then, is an instrument 
thought, and not a perfect one. This con- 
clusion is important because speech has sometimea' 
been identified with thought ; and it has been heldJ 
tiiat the laws of speech — the principles which goveraj 
tiie production and development of languages— are 
the same as the laws of thought — logic. Hence havfii 
arisen many false conceptions of grammar. Gram-] 
marians have begun by laying down the modi 
which men must think, and then proceeded to find 
speech the necessary exponents of these modes. Thus, 
for example, it has been maintained that the instnii 
mental case was invented to express the conception,! 
of a cause, already present in the mind ; the dative toT 
denote operation ; and so on. This is a great error. 
It may be conceded that some of the essentials of 
thought, subject and predicate as we have already] 
seen, must find their exponents, whether separate or 
compounded together, in every sentence. But be-"i 
yond this, logic should be kept out of] 
grammar. Grammar has its 'categories,' its form! 
to express the 'whence' and the 'where,' 
these do not coincide with the logical categories] 
and they must be discovered in a way independent 
of these, from the language itself. F.very language' 
its guiding principles : and we can often give 
reason why it has taken this or that particular 
form ; when we cannot, we believe that there 
some cause, though we in our ignorance cannot i 
what it is, as we saw when we were considering thi 
"" igin of the cases. We could recover their earlies 
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^■form and their earliest use, but the cause, why that 
^"j>articular form was chosen for .that particular use, 
was beyond our grasp. But that cause is never a 
compulsory one ; (here is no must in the matler. We 
saw reason to lidteve that many different forms would 
do equally well for the same use. Then out of many 
possible forms of expression some one secures accep- 
tance by its greater suitability, real or apparent The 
fittest form makes its way into general use. 

9. You may understand this point, that speech is 
only an instrument of thought, not thought itself, from 
another consideration. Speech is only one way 
in which thought can be expressed ; there are 
others as well, none indeed capable of the fine dis- 
tinctions which speech conveys, but yet sufficient as a 
means of communication. 

10. Fiist there is the language of gesture. If 
you ask for something, and the man whom you ask 
shakes his head, that is quite as intelligible as any 
' no ! ' So you may beckon by the finger instead of 
calling with the voice; you may refuse politely by 
shrugging your shoulders ; you may show approval by 
a pat ; a kiss is the current expression of affection. 
Think for a minute how much a Frenchman says by 
the motions of his body; they are often much more 
intelligible to us than his words. Indeed words seem 
to be only employed (o eke out his meaning; and 
though we staid Englishmen are apt to think him 
ridiculous, he is using a wealth of expression of which 
we rarely avail ourselves, One reason why Englishmen 
are commonly ineffective speakers in public, is their 
neglect of action in speaking. Because bad and 
unsuitable action in the delivery of a speech otfends 
lis, we commit the error or thinking that all action is 
bad. Depend upon it, we should not have thought 
so, if we could have seen Demosthenes or Cicero. 
In the more effusive temperaments of the south, 
action and words seem to harmonise b^i iwv v 
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instinct If we can once convince ourselves of thial 
great fact, how much action can clo, we shall find ii 
quite possible to imagine how the earliest inhabitants 
of the earth might converse princijialiy by gesture,B 
and only employ a few sounds to make their meaning^ 

1 1. But indeed we need not resort to imagination. 1 
We have among us deaf mutes conversing by i 
other means, but gesture only. They learn t 
municate by imitation, and we do so as children otd 
no other principle, the difference in practice bein|| 
that we learn {i.e. imitate) our parents' words : 
mutes imitate by signs the most distinctive property ofl. 
an object ; and it is worth remembering (what I have 
said before, see Ch. IV., i6,) that our names for things 
do but represent one property of tlie thing so named. 
Most of their gestures doubtless require repetition . 
before they can be certainly understood ; that is, theyJ 
are conventional : but this convention is of the simplestS 
kind, and needs no help from language to explain iE.fl 
Some of their signs are very ingenious. ' To pull u^| 
a pinch of flesh from the back of one's hand isy?»>Sfl 
or }neat. Make the steam curling up from it with th^d 
forefinger, and it becomes roast meat. Make a bird'^f 
bill with two fingers in front of one's lips and fla^l 
with the arms, and that means gnose; put the first si^l 
and these together, and we have roast goose.' One ofl 
t\vo dinners of roast goose, and one or two repetition™ 
of the sign, would make these gesture-words perfectly* 
intelligible. Observe that this method of communiM 
eating requires no knowledge of the name ' goose ' a« 
used in England. It is quite different from the wa]M 
in which people who are born deaf only {and noj 
mule) may be taught by the eye to attach certaiifl 
■meanings to written symbols ; and even those whdB 
are blind as well as deaf, may, by long labour, b^ 
fmined to learn that raised letters are the conventional 
"Jreseniation of the actual things w\i\t\\ ttvey kno^B 
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touch. These people merely learn, with much 
ater difficulty, the language which we speak. But 
the language of deaf-mutes is gesture and nothing 
else ; though of course they may afterwards learn to 
read and write our language also. 

12. Secondly, you can communicate by writ- 
ing, and so express your thoughL 'Ah, but,' you 
say, ' writing implies speech, letters are the symbols 
of spoken sounds, and have no oiher value. The 
letters CAT have no meaning, except in so far as they 
recall familiar sounds, which in their turn recall the 
idea of a certain animal. If they do not denote 
sounds already familiar to us, we do not understand 
them.' That is quite true. The letters which we 
write are nothing more to us. But in the beginning 
they were not so. Our alphabet came to us from 
Rome, with Roman civilization; the ancient 'runes ' 
or letters of our Teutonic forefathers (.\nglo-Saxon 
'rfln," 'a secret,' the knowledge of which constituted 
a man a 'mna' or wizard, and made the German 
prophetess the 'Alruna') may still be seen in a few 
old inscriptions, as on the Ruthwell Cross ; but they 
were soon conformed to the Latin type; a few only 
remained, ■> (called 'wen,' that is w) and ]> (called 
'thorn' — tk), as symbols of sounds which the Latin 
of that day did not possess ; to represent dh (called 
' edh ') the simple d was modified (S) : these have 
vanished out of our alphabet, which has returned lo 
the Latin form ; we lose by having but one compound 
symbol Ih 10 denote two simple sounds. 

13. To Rome ihe alphabet came from Cumae, 
memorable as the place where it first appears nearly 
in its present form, now only a waste ; * 
desolate Campagna. To Cumae it was brought 
from Greece; to Greece, iti a still more different 
form, from Phoenicia ; and the Phcenicians received 
it from Egypt. Its history in Egypt is long, and not 
always perfectly clear : but so much is fo.W'i •; 
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These characters, which the Phcenicians took as the J 
symbols of certain sounds, did denote at that timafl 
those sounds, or nearly those, in Egypt ; but tliey alsgH 
a.t the same time in Egypt conventionally denole<^| 
things as well as sounds. They can be traced badfl 
to tlieir oldest forms— to hieroglyphics, copies drawiiH 
with extreme exactness of actual things. In process^ 
of lime these were drawn more rapidly, and lost their I 
original shape, till they became like what we sec I 
them now. They were no longer plain pictures ; and I 
so they came at last to denote the same sound in thqj 
spoken language as the name of the thing which they I 
stilt conventionally represented. Thus the symbc^j 
which denoted a fish became also the syllable an; 'antti 
was used for both. By degrees, not merely syllable^/l 
but the separate sounds, vowels, and consonants, gotj 
their proper symbols. But the strange thing, as iS 
seems to us, is this, that the symbols were not used sfl 
last 10 express these sounds, and these sounds alondfl 
On the contrary, they retained always something dH 
their original hieroglyphic value ; thus, for example, atJL 
arm with a stick, the Egyptian hieroglyph (or 'ideo- 
gram' as itisbettercalled) for 'force,' is added after the 
phonetic characters by which was expressed an actioa 
done with force ; as though these characters by tUert^ 
selves would not have been enough to express the ida 
to the Egyptian mind without the original ideogn 
which could alone have denoted it in earlier days. 

14. This fact shows plainly how natural hieroglyph! 
writing seemed to the Egyptians, and how little naluif 
phonetic writing seemed, and may also show us hof 
entirely independent of spoken language written s 
bols were felt in iheir origin to be. In the same ■ 
the Assyrian cuneiform character was partly ideograph! 
and partly phonetic ; there can be no doubt that I 
I originated in ideography, just as the Egyptian did, ana 
it never became alphabetic in our sense of the word, 
''F which evtry consonant and t^invj vq-wcI has a 
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symbol ; in Assyrian each symbol represeoled pho- 
netically a whole syllable. The reason of the peculiar 
wedge-like shape is plain enough ; Assyrian history 
was graven on the rock with a chisel, and the wedge 
is the mark which one or two strokes of the chisel 
most easily make. At an earlier dale the symbols 
were much more complicated, and their ideographic 
meaning can be made out ; but they are composed 
entirely of straight lines, so that there is nothing of 
■ "le beauty of form seen in the Egyptian hieroglyphics, 
I China idec^raphy and phonctisJn exist to the 
!esent day, side by side, and the same symbol 
Resents an object pictorially {though the picture 
has been greatly blurred by time) or a comlsnation of 
sounds. Now these three systems are probably the 
parents of all the alphabets of the Old World, and 
ttli were originally ideographic. They were developed 
by their inventors to a very different extent But it is 
very remarkable that in no case did they work the 
ideographic element out so as to reach purephonetism. 
It was reserved for the Japanese to borrow the Chinese 
symbols, and represent by them syllables, and nothing 
else ; for the people of Susa to do the same for the 
.Assyrian, and for the Phcenicians to develop a pure 
Iphabet out of the Egyptian characters. All this 
lOWs how fuHy ideography was regarded as a method 
communication quite distinct from ordinary speech. 
15. You see then that speech is rot the only way 
of conveying our ideas. Speech, idcography, gesture 
— all these and others— are different, and were origi- 
nally independent methods of communication between 
man and man. You could get on by gesture, yon 
might even have a history without language, written 
or spoken, by means of idec^rams and gesture. 
Speech has to a great degree superseded all 
other methods by reason of its greater con- 
venience. But all alike are but instruments 
of man for the expression, q? ^^'^ 'Ctvo^s^:^- 
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16. What is speech? The question should 
answered, though very briefly, in order to show hoi 
wonderfully fine the mechanism is by which the 
ferent sounds are produced, and also tlial you may tl 
better understand the reason for some of those changt 
which I have mentioned. Speech is the expression 
thought by the instrumentality of a succession 
sounds ; and those sounds are produced by a currei 
of air passing from the top of the windpipe, an 
modified in different ways by the speech-organs — t" 
uvula {i.e. the soft palate which is movable at t 
back of the mouth), the tongue, the teeth, and the X\\ 
This current of air is the material of speecti 
But that material is not always the same. When Ih 
glottis or aperture of the windpipe is fully open, m« 
breath issues from it. But when the glottis is parfl 
closed by bringing nearly together two ligaments calif 
the chonias vocales, and these ligaments are therel 
stretched, the breath as it passes through is chant_ 
by the vibration of the ligaments and becomes voici 
Then breath modified by the speech organs produ< 
what are called ' hard ' or ' surd ' or ' breathed ' soura 
— '^' '1 Py /' ^c. ; voice modified in the same way _ 
duces 'soft' or 'sonant' or 'voiced' sounds — g, a, 
V, &c., and all vowels. You may test the differeni 
between breath and voice in this way. Try- 
make the sound / without opening the lips ; you y 
find It impossible; there is nothing but mere i 
vocalized breath in the mouth, and no sound can 
made till the lips open, when the p is heard at oni 
But if you try in the same way to sound b — for whi< 
sound the mouth is just in the same position as for 

-you will be able to make a sort of sound befoi 

opening the lips, because there is voice in the mouth 

I though the sound will be imperfect, because tit 

. essence of a ^ is that it is produced by the lips whi 

ibey open, and vocalised breath escapes. 

r/. The material of speech, V\ve'n, w bTCS-th 
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^Hbice. If the mouth be kept in an open position 
^^nd breath is emitted, nothing is heard. If with the 
mouth in an open position voice is emitceil, some' 
vowel sound is hea.rd ; what the vowel is, depends 
upon the position of the tongue and lips. If the 
breath is checked in the mouth, a hard consonant 
is heard; if voice is checked, a soft consonant is 
heard. If the breath or voice is completely checked 
by closing the passage altogether with the tongue or 
lips, a momentary (also called a 'mute' or an 
' explosive ') consonant {k, g, t, d, p, b) is heard at the 
moment when the passage is re-opened, and no 
longer; hence the name; if the check is not complete, 
if tbe organs only approximate so much that the 
breath cannot escape without friction, a ' fricative ' 
consonant is heard {h, ng, y, s, s, jA, sA, r, /, «, /A, dh, 
■wh, w,f, V, m) ; and as this sound {unlike a momentary 
consonant) can be prolonged for some time, it is called 
also a continuous consonant. An important sub- 
division of continuous consonants is called nasal. 
These sounds are produced by dropping the uvula, 
and so diverting some of the voice from the mouth 
through the cavity behind the mouth (called the 
pharynx, see the diagram for m below) and so out 
through the nostrils. 

18, Consonants are further divided (cross-wise) 
according to the part of the mouth where the check 
is made ; if it is made at the back of the palate by 
raising the back of the tongue towards the palate, 
we get a guttural consonant — the hard momentary 
consonant k, the soft momentary g (in 'get'); 
the nasal n^ (in ' sing ') ; and the continuous sound 
heard in the German 'naxA' which we eschew in 
England. It is probable that ^ is a continuous 
sound produced even further back than this ck; but 
the nature of this sound is doubtful. For all these 
sounds the point at which the tongue is raised to 
the palate is the same. You may tiicc vK« fo\raa!M»y 
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of the other sounds from the back of the mouth tq 
the front. By raising the centre of the tongue 
the centre of the |)8iatc and emitting voice, you \ 
the sound J'. By raising the centre and point of t 
tongue to the centre and front of the palate, you g. 
the palatals s {breath, as in 'xeal '} and z (voice, 1 
in 'Beat'), both continuous sounds; if rather less e 
the tongue (centre and point) is raised, so as to covert 
less of the palate, you gel sh and sh (the sound dffl 
French j and heard in our word ' plea.rure '). "~_ 
raising the point of the tongue to the front of the 1 
palate immediately behind the teeth ijul not touching J 
them, you get the so-called dentals — the momentarjj 
^(h^rd), (/fsofl); and continuous, n (nasal), r and " 
both soft fricatives, but produced in different waya- 
by letting the breath escape over the centre and tin 
of the tongue, for which reason the sound is called i 
' central ' one ; /, by letting it pass by the sides of the 
! (' lateral '), By raising the tip of the tongue 
against the upper teeth, you get the two continuous 
sounds which we denote by /A in 'Min' (hard), . 
' Men ' (soft). By letting the breath, or voice, escapj 
laterally when the upper teeth are pressing 
lower Up, you get the labio-dental /or v : here iJ 
tongue ha.s holiday. Lastly, by usinft the lips 
you get the labials; fi and i the hard and 
. momentiry sounds ; m the nasal ; wA (really iter) a 

Iw, continaoos centra! sounds, for which the backd 
ihe tongue is raided ; and it is also possible to mak<^ 
a. purely labial /and 7' (laterally) by bringing togeth 
the outer edges of the lips. 
19. I have already mentioned the peculiar 
called 'trills;' they are hardly articulate sounds,; 
are produced by laying the tongue loosely agaii^ 
different parts of the palate, and then making it vibraf 
■■v a strong breath. To this class belong the ' Norti 
bn'an burr,' and the French and Scotch r. 
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20. These diagrams, which represent the position of 
e mouth in the production of some of the consonants 
ill, I hope, make the description dearer. They are 
ken from Mr. A. Melville Bell's Visible Speah. 

21. Fig, I gives the position of the mouth for k, g 
id NG ; but in sounding this last the breath passes 
rough the nostrils, and its course may be repre- 
Mited by a dotted line passing through tlie pharynx, 

in Fig. 3. Fig. z gives the position for t, d and n ; 

»r N, add the line through the pharynx. Fig. 3 repre- 

ats M ; tako away the dotted line and the diagram 

II represent p and b. In these three diagrams the 

losure at the different parts of the tnouth is complete. 

[n Fig. 4, which represents v, the tongue is approxi- 

laled to the palate, the Dreath escaping centrally 

iver the top. Fig, 5 represents s, z;" and Fig. 6, 

In the first the breath escapes centrally, in 

le second laterally, as shown by the two dotted 

ines. Fig. 7 represents r (the English sound) ; Fig. 

and V, the labio-dentals, not the labials. 

!. Fig. 2 may be made to represent l as well, by 

Irawing two dotted lines to represent the breath issuing 

Lterally past the tongue. Fig. i represents approxi- 

lately the position of the tongue for wh and w ; the 

IS are rounded for these (§ 24), but the tongue 

also raised as for K and g, though not so far as to 

:heck the sound. 

23. It will, I think, be seen from these figures how 

isy some of the changes in different languages are ; 

T example, how simply Latin d may pass into either 

or /; what small limits divide s and Ih ; how easily 

Englishman wishing to avoid the German efi, 

flie position for which is nearly that for y, uilers s& 

istead, which is intermediate between jandM. Many 

;her changes are seen to be quite simple when you 

ow the mechanism of speech. You may see how 

' In Fig. 5 the longuc is wrongly represented as hulking the 

ill ; it dwuti luiuJitieBalait QVi\a,^>i'a^«!aN^,*«.'«»>!5^ 
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impossible it is for you when you liave a bad cold t 
say ' moon ; ' the voice cannol get through you 
nostrils, and therefore when the lips are opened 
must come instead of in, and when the tongue is take) 
from the palate (as in Fig. z) d comes, not n. 

24. In producing vowels no friction or stoppag 
must occur ; the voice has free play, but is modifiecl 
by the different positions of the tongue, which is 
raised up towards the palate, but not so as to louc^ 
it, as it does in making the consonants. Following its: 
motion from back to front, we get the following variar 
tions — the sounds heard in 'frtlher,' 'pd/r,' 'pale," p/*ll,' 
'ptid,' that is the five vowels a, open e, close e, opci 
1, and dose /. In making these sounds the lips hav 
nothing to do. But there is another row of vowels, fc 
which the orifice of the lips is diminished or ' rounde<! 
by closing the ends more and more for each successi^ 
sound ; for these the tongue is also raised, but furthe 
back in the mouth than for the first row; these an 
the sounds heard in ' PrtJ/1,' ' peile,' ' pwH,' and ' pwl 
or open 0, close o, open u, and close w. You see hoi 
deficieDt we are in vowel-symbols ; each of these n' 
sounds ought to have a distinct symbol in a gi 
alphabet ; and there are a good many intermedial 
sounds quite distinguishable to a practised ear. 

35. I think that the position of the mouth for tl 
vowels can be understood without much difficult 
by referring to some of those for continuous const 
nants. Thus, for example, in sounding i (ee) tb( 
mouth is almost exactly in the position as for sound 
ing>> (Fig. 4), only the tongue is not raised so higb 
as for y. There is free room for the voice to pass ; buf 
'the difference is so slight that you can easily under 
'stand why 1 and y pass so readily into each other, 
jThe position for u (00} is nearly the same as that fat 
d g (Fig. i) except that the tongue is only brought 
to the soft palate and does not touch it ; hena 
^^efore the u or ■w (see Ch. I., 31V "^^^ ^vU(jvi.< 
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Bie tongue for a (ah) is more constrained than for any 
■tlier vowel; the back of the tongue is even lower 
pan for u; iience the vowel is more corrupted than 
Kbj other. It will also appear why a, o, and u are 
bten weakened to e and /, but not vice virsh : and 
Krequire a double action, the rounding of the lips as 
HeQ as the raising of the tongue ; whereas c and / are 
limple formations. It may be noted that, when the 
pouth is in the position for sounding close e, if the Ups 
pte then rounded, the result will be the German and 
Kench eii, a sound unknown in Edgland ; also if the 
Hps are rounded when the mouth is in the position 
fht 1, German a (French u) will be heard. This may 
KTve as a practical direction to learners of these (to 
Bs) difficult sounds. 

E 26. Speech, then, is the final and by far the most 
feerfect instrument which man has for communication 
pi'Lth his fellows. It is an acquirement of which he 
pnay welt be proud. Indeed it is a common saying 
■hat speech distinguishes man from brutes. 
Bfet articulated sound is within the reach of some 
nnimals. We allow that parrots can talk ; but we say 
Kiat they do not talk in order to convey any idea, but 
Kmply from love of imitation. I have heard of a 
marrot, which had learnt to say, ' Mr. A. is coming,' 
Kchen he was seen on the road ; but ' Mr. A. is come ' 
when he entered the room. But it would be a mistake 
Eto suppose that tlie bird knew that it was conjugating 
pt verb. If we allow that animals do possess all 
twhich can be claimed for man as his original posses- 
wion — the capacity of producing roodihed sounds 
jthe power is still undeveloped. It is not by speech 
Fthat animals communicate with each other. But they 
bcertainly do communicate, each animal in its own 
Klass, in some way as much imknown to us as our 
fepeech is to them. If then we remember that speech 
Ws essentially a means of communication, we shall 
bconclude that the possession of speech by man., and 
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the want of it in the brute, does not prove that tlier 

,n insuperable barrier between the two; though 
that may be provable otherivise. 

37. Reason and speech have seemed so insepi 
able to some that it has been maintained that m; 
would not be man without speech. Hence Shelley' 
well known lines : — 



This inquiry, whether speech precede) 
thought, or thought speech, is difficult, and 
it is not hard to bring forward plausible argumenb 
on cither side. The truth seems to be this. Speed 
creates thought in this sense ; it is impossible for □ 
to think except in some proposition, and a propositioi 
presupposes connected words; a single name calls u 
but a vague conception in the mind which we do nc 
clearly grasp ourselves and which we are quite unabl 
to communicate to others. But though all this is certain 
yet it does not follow that man first got words f 
order to think ; he might get words for a differen 
purpose and use them for this end afterwards ; am 
this is probably the true account of the matter, 
first object of speech was most likely the exchange t 
such rudimentary ideas as may be supposed to hav 
existed in primitive man — -ideas not reaching beyom 
food, shelter, and the getting of these. Such concCj 
tions are far enough from deserving the name of th 
thought which measures the univers.e ; but out 1 
these thought may have been developed by the he^ 
k ')f speech. But rudimentary thought preceded t" 
■ inost rudimentary speech. 

I 28. This brings us to the long-disputed questioi 
\ vhich always allures and always baffles our seard 
r What was the origin of language? It wj 
ts be said that man received it from his Make 
I ; answer to this is plain and siTO-pVe-, "«e\i3.Ne. 
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warrant for supposing that man did so receive it ; and ^^| 
so far as we can see, it is not in accordance with the ^^| 
principles of the Divine government of the world, ^H 
that man should be supematurally provided with that ^H 
which he is competent to produce. ^^ 
29, It is of no use to make this inquiry in the ^^ 
sense of trying to find out some language first spoken 
by man upon the earth, before which none existed. 
We can point out how particular languages may have 
sprung up, because here we are guided by what we can 
see going on among uncivilized people at this day. 
Men tell us that in North America an Indian language: 
does not last more than a generation ; the change 
of vocabulary is so rapid that a translation of the 
Bible may be totally unintelligible to the children of 
those for whom it was made. Change in Europe is 
^^^jaot so rapid as this. But I have brought forward ^^ 
^^Hfufficient examples from our own lariguage to show ^| 
^^Btbat change with us is quite perceptible ; and we can ^| 
^^Htrace the formation of one language out of another, ^| 
^^Bof the French out of the Latin for example ; and so ^| 
^^Bwe may learn what the processes are by which a ^| 
^^Hbnguage can grow up and pass away. But in all ^^k 
^^f these cases there is some pre-existing material, out of ^| 
^^^ which the new language is shaped— sounds already 
articulated. For the inquiry how man began 
to utter articulate sounds at all, we have no 
data. When science shall have determined wliat 

I were the first beginnings of man upon the earth, the 
earliest form of all speech may be known also. In | 
the meantime we may speculate ; only let us remember I 
how weak is the basis for our results. I 

30. Man may at first have made himself under- I 
stood by gesture only ; he may have also made I 
rude representations, as with a stick upon the 1 
ground ; he may by degrees have learnl to help 1 
out his meaning by sounds, which he had all along I 
the capacity to create. Children use their voice toj 
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make sounds long before they connect any sort \ 
meaning with them ; by degrees ihcy learn to mal" 
cenain sounds at will, and to attach them to j 
licular objects. But tliey have some guide ; 
sounds are attached to those things by the persoi 
round about them. Had primitive man anything % 
the kind to help him? If savage A put his ha^ 
upon a bone that savage B was gnawing and gavel 
growl as a dog might do, it is probable that B woull 
understand that A warned the bone and meant ( 
take it. If on the other hand A uttered the cryd 
pain, which is common to man and beast, it might li 
that B «'ou!d perceive that A was asking for the bon 
as pathetically as he could. So by degrees A and jf 
might attach meanings to these sounds apart fro ' 
articles of food. All this may be so ; and here i 
have enough to be the beginning of a language,! 
connection formed between a sound and an object ^ 
a process. 

31. We do know, for here we have facts to ( 
upon, that cries of pain, astonishment, plea 
the like, form a considerable part of the languages of 
savages ; and that out of these a certain number have 
been retained in the speech of civilized nations, j 
the Greek 'alalazo,' the Latin 'uluio,' fi 
languages of civilized peoples also show 
analysis, that the terms for the most abstract concc 
tions can be traced back to the simplest. " "11 
spirit does but mean the 'breath.'" ' Divinity' 1 
traceable back to a word which was applied to ta 
heaven and meant that which was ' bright.' Agafl 
we know that savages almost universally denote LinT 
and beasts by imitating their cry : this is so natutj 
that many such names survive in every language 
witness our ' cuckoo,' ' pewit,' and the like .- 
things capable of producing sound, rivers, trees mov^ 
winri, all objects which give a ce 
ick, would be easily and uile\\\gfc\^ Ael^otd 
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in this manner, when once ihe idea of connecting 
sounds and things had become established. A great 
(iitficLilty must have arisen when names were wanted 
for things apprehended only by sight or touch ; and it 
may have i>een long before this gap in speech was 
bridged over. So far as we can trace the history of 
names they generally, and indeed almost necessarily, 
describe someone property of the thing (compare Ch. 
IV,, 16). Thus, on<; name for the sun was the ' burner,' 
for Ihe moon the 'measurer,' forihe stars the 'scatterers' 
apparently of light ; the oldest intoxicating drink of 
our forefalhers had a name which survived, perhaps, 
latest in England (in the form ' mead ') and meant 
something ' swL-et ;' the name of wine shows that the 
drink was conceived of as that which was made out 
of that which grew on the tree which was ' tied up ' 
(root ' vi ' to bind) ; here, and often, the peculiarity 
seems to us quite accidental, and the name inappro- 
priate. But none the less this fact may show us on 
what principle njmes were likely to be given. 

32. We may suppose that the sound adopted by 
some man to express some one single feeling caused 
in him by an external oljject, might come to have 
a permanent connection for that man with that 
object, and might be to him truly its name. But 
it is not likely that other men would have the 
.same name for it, though it might become current 
in a man's own family. Thus many different names 
would exisi ainong the same people for the same 
thing; till for some reason or other, convenience 
of sound, the play of fancy, real or supposed ana- 
logy, or something even more inscrutable, some one 
n.une would become current and the others would 
ilrop out of use. While men remained in n savage 
jtage no such set of words would be likely to be 
|jcrmanenl. Each family would form enough new 
terms, intelligible to themselves alone, to produce an 
entire change of language in one ot Vnq ijjL'^tx'i.'is.'isi- 
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Bat a slight advance in civilization would give to 
some pan at least of a language a greater permanence^ 
Certain combinations of sound would become ia* 
separably associated with certain ideas; and wheA, 
some modificalion of the idea took place le.g. wheif, 
some new animal was found which was like sDm«i 
animal already known), the old sound would be takeii<1 
as the basis of a new combination to express the ne<r1 
idea; and this process would be repeated till thfr- 
sound would be the connecting link between manf 
different ideas, the root, as we should call it, of s 
large family of words. 

33. In this way then we may conceive of the be- 
ginnings of speech, guiding ourselves so far as we 
are able by the analogy of facts in existing languages; 
According to this view, speech is the develop- 
ment, through imitation, of a capacity of man 
— the capacity of making a noise, and it may be 
said that this view is as least as probable as any 
other. The facts mentioned are sufficient to show at 
least that there is no necessary connection be- 
tween the sound and the thing signified 
thereby. In each case there is a reason for 
the sound ; but (we may almost say) any other sound 
would have done as well, if it could have been ac- 
credited for the purpose. This reason cannot always 
be discovered; but we find it so clearly in many cases 
that we believe it to have existed in all. But if yoi 
try to settle offhand the connection between tl 
meaning and the sound of a word, you will general 
get into trouble. We are often tempted to think th 
the applicability of a word to its meaning is apparei 
in the sound ; for example, that groan naturally ex- 
presses a deep sound, scream, a sharp one. But in 
such cases it is the idea which carries its associations 
into the sound quite as often as the sound expresses 
'he idea. You may hear people say that the word 
MMwir- conveys the very sound of the roar in the 
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clouds. But the Old English form of the word, as we 
saw above, was ihmwr ; which takes off some of the 
solemnity ; though if, as is probable, the root was 
Stan, there is indeed additional weight in the sound ; 
but the old one is so unlike the new that no very 
spedal appropriateness seems to belong to either. 

34. The first thing to be done with a word is to 
find out its history; not to speculate about its present 
foHH, but to trace it back to its earliest shape; and 
even then, to remember that it most likely had a still 
earlier history about which we can know nothing. 
Only in the case of the names of certain animals, or 
the words expressive of the cries they make (such as 
"'' caw, bUai, &c) can we safely conclude that 

were made to express particular sounds on the 
ictple, as it is called, of ' onomatopoeia' — literally 
ird-making,' but now restricted to forms of this 
one kind, where there is an obvious connection be- 
tween the sound and the sense. 

35, We see now that language is the work of 
^^BAn, the product of man's mind and vocal 
^^Hgans, as a statue or a picture is the product of his 
^Huid and hands. But language differs from these in 
^^^ne important respects. A picture is the work of 

one man, of a single will : language needs the 
assent of many wills. No one word, strictly 
speaking, is the work of a single will. I can make a 
certain sound at pleasure, and apply it to a certain u£ 
I can say 'bo' instead of 'man,' if I please. But I 
have made no word ; no one will understand me ; and 
I should not expect the world to adopt my new term. 
A scientific man may invent a new name ; but this 
must gain acceptance before it means anything except 
to him, and how many scientific terms die in their 
infancy ! Those which endure are commonly nan 
of new things, which are therefore needed by others 
as well as their inventor : and those have much the 
best chance of life which are deacriplive in character, 
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I «wvh M f^^fp-apK tflegraph. Arbitrary terms, even 

I when «l>lW0}>ni«c, such as daguerreotype, are generallrj 

I Im* ixMniaiienl. No one man of his own wUlfl 

I iciin ttdd one word to a language or take onel 

1 «Wl»y, Uiit oim man can paint a picture, and i^ 

If j^' Attain, A language di(Ters from a, picture in thin 

I WA)'^ - it exists for an end, it is an instrument's wd 

L Kavc seen, by which a man makes himself understoodJM 

I itul ft piciure is an end in itself; a permanent productM 

I 'I'hc Hian in making it is not thinking of anything els^ 

I f^>r the lime : it is to him the one important thtng.9 

I Hilt language is not important for itself : so long as th« 

I villi, the being understood, is achieved, it is unitoS 

I iHiruint what form the language may take. Wordn 

I vaxy change, as we have seen that they do, so long ad 

I Ihe change is not so violent as to make them uniuM 

I iclligible. And we have also seen that they changj 

I according to general principles against which the WMjH 

I uf any one man is powerless. When ' cabriolet ' wsfl 

[ so shockingly mutilated, there were plenty of peoptS 

[ who thought it vulgar to use the poor remnant of th9 

I word ; but who now speaks of anything but a ' cabT^ 

I borrowed words.as we have seen, gradually come undflM 

I the English law of accentuation ; against such m uj^ 

\ calling of some particular word an educated man wiSB 

' often protest, and adhere to the original pronunciatioiWH 

We remember how the poet Rogers declared that H 

made him sick to hear the word ' balc6ny ' pronounce^f 

as ' bilcony ' with the accent on the tirst syllable ; biJH 

Rogers has passed away, and ' bfSlcony' survives. TijM 

general tendency prevails in spite of all individual 

exceptions. ^| 

37. I have tried to show you that this lendenc^B 

acts in observable ways, prevailing over a whots 

language. Sounds which are disagreeable to a peoplU 

are cliangeti or dropped, or provided against som^J 

how. j[ ciay happea Uial ibc sa.mt somtmS. v^ -^M 
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always changed in the same language : sometimes it is 
retained in a particular group of words — arbitrarily, as 
it may appear ; yet the cause which keeps it there is 
not the will of any one man or even of many men ; 
rather it is the general sense thai the sound is neces- 
sary for the meaning. At any moment, this may cease 
lo be felt ; a few people may drop the sound, others 
may follow them ; and after a period of struggle, in 
which one man pronounces one way and one another, 
the innocent cause of the war either re-establishes itself 
or goes the way of its fellows, Thus it is uncertain 
now whetlier ' contemporary ' will be finally pronounced 
with the H, or without it : at present even the same 
person may use both forms. ]n Ihe same way 'either' 
varies between eidhur and eedhtir {the spelling de- 
notes the actual sounds heard) ; and it is doubtful 
whether it will go fonvard or backward : it will hardly 
get back to the older form aidhtir. The general 
tendency in English in all such cases is toward 
the sound ee: and the general tendency will prob- 
ably win in the long run, Vou may easily find other 
examples for yourself These considerations may 
suffice to show that language is not an abiding 
v^ork on which man consciously expends 
his labour : but ihai it varies according to 
general principles over which he has 
direct control. 

38. This brings me to the last point on which 1 
wish to speak. The recognition of these general 
principles, which govern speech independently of the 
speaker, has not unnaturally led some philologists to 
the belief that the science of language should be 
classed among the physical sciences, rather than 
among those which deal with the works or the ways 
of man. In this view languages have been compared 
to plants, and described as natural organisms, which 
grow and die out in accordance with fixed laws, inde- 
pendent of the will of man. I cannot enter CiiU>( h«Mi 
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this question : I will only submit one or 
for you to consider. 

39. First, the analogy between language and a plants 
seems incomplete. We may fairly enough speak of tbefl 
growth and decay of language ; meaning thereby the I 
constant development of new forms, to meet ihe waste! 
caused by the rubbing down of words in daily u 
their falhng out of use altogether. But the growth it 
not due to any ioherent vitality in languages, as it is wM 
plants : it is due to the action of mau governed itfW 
laws of association — how established we cannot tell — % 
between certain sounds and certain things. Just a 
we believe that in all history certain consequences 1 
necessarily follow certain antecedents ; and, if we 
could know all the antecedents in any one case, we 
could predict the result with certainty; so in language, 
there are doubtless causes mental and spiritual, which ■ 
determine the development of speech, but these also J 
are hidden from our eyes. We must not eliminateJ 
the mind of man, as though it were no factor in thel 
production of speech, because we cannot tell wittif 
certainty the laws by which it works. 

40. Secondly, the death of a language cannot befl 
exactly compared with the death of a planL A plant! 
dies a natural death when it is no longer capable 
receiving from without those elements which a 
necessary for its growlh. But that change in speech,! 
which is so great that one language may be said to! 
have died and a new one to be bom, is due indeed^ 
to the progressive and never ceasing loss of old ele- 
ments, but also to the addition of new ones : as whenl 
Lalin became a ' dead ' language, and the Romance 
languages grew up. ^Vhen, on the other hand, a 
language ' dies out ' because all those who speak it 
have ceased to exist, as the Keltic language in Corn- 
wall, it may die in full vigour and able to perform 
e%-ery /unction. Such a superseding of one language 

" another of an enliie\y diffweul character, is 
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altogether unlike the ordinary decay of a plant ; the 
language here suffers a violent death. These two 
considerations seem to me to point lo triis result i 
tliat, while language differs greatly frorfi any 
ordinary work of human art, it also differs 
Irum any natural organism ; and the study of 
language must be classed neither as a historical nor 
as a physical science, but be placed between the twa 
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(i) Grimm's Law is the name given to a regular I 
interchange of consonants between (i.) Indo-European, 1 
with which Sanskrit, Greek, and Latin in the main \ 
agree; (ii.) the Low German languages; (iii.) Old ] 
High German; but this language in its modern form [ 
often agrees with the Low German, 

The interchange is shown in the following table, 
where the corresponding sounds are placed horizon- 
tally :— 



iDdo-Eurtpan. fit 


Lo.a._. 


o.dH=..a.™^ 


Aspirate. 


Soft. 


Haid. 


Soft 


Hard. 


Aspirale. 


Hard. 1 Afpiniti;, 


Soft. 



By an aspirate is meant a momentai7 consonant 
followed by a slight //-sound, not so distinct as in 
'baoiAouse,' 'an/AUl,' &c., bul of the same nature. 
These ."iounds, however, are found only in Sanskrit 
and Greek; in the other languages they are repre- 
sented by the corresponding continuous consonani 
A, eA (German), t/i, z, f. 

The following examples will shew the changes. 
Greek and Latin forms are given as being well known, 
instead of Indo-European, English represents Low 
German :■ — 



rit 

J 
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.™», L.... 


Enelish- 


Old High G=nnan, J 


i 
1 


khan /;anaer 
Met /era 
/Aegos /agus 


rfeer 
ieecli 


:{'aiia (modem funs) ■ 
/iir (modern /Aier) 1 
/uoche (modern *uche) 


<^u5 duo 


hem/ 


fAun.Mmmicmfind) 

suei (™ei) 

hat./ 


1 

^ 


iardia ™r(d) Aeart 
/ris (ris /4ree 


>(eTza (jier^) 
rfri (rftei) 
/UiM (/uss) 



Note that in Old High German the thirJ change ■] 
(soft for aspirate) took place only irregularly. 

(z) Some of the more important letter- 
changes in Greek and Latin from the Indo- 
European. Amjng the vowels we often find that 

(i) Indo European a = Greek and Latin * or o 
as Indo-European 'prtdns' = Greek 'poHos' (ger 
fling.) — 'poJ«' (nom. plur.) =: Latin 'p«l«' (noni. 
plur.). 

(ii.) In Latin, u often — Greek o ('fer«nt' 
' pheronti ') ; also ; = Greek o (' ped/s ' ■= ' podos ') 

(iiL) In Greek a is sometimes weakened to i ; thus I 
'hippos' = Inrlo-European 'irkva;' 'd/domi' ^ ' 
IndO' European 'datlanii.' 

Among the consonants 

(iO In Latin d changes to /,- 'Ulysses' -~ Greek I 
'0(^sseu5 ;' rarely to ras 'aHiiter' — 'aiZ-biter ' (ihe ] 
' comer-to '). 

(ii.) In Greek i at the beginning of a word often.-J 
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passes into h; so ' Aus ' =; Latin ' jus ; ' between two 
vowels it is generally dropped, as in ' mus ' (mouse) 
gen. 'inu(s)-05.' In Latin s in the same place in { 
generally changed to r, as ' muf,' ' muz-is.' 

(iii.) In Greek _>> becomes /(, as '/;u meis' = English ' 
'_j'ou,' or is lost altogether, thus 'd6-s_v6' (future of 
didomi) becomes in Attic 'doso.' In Laiin it is 
written as /, thus ' lug-uai ' = English '_yoke.' 

(iv.) In Greek v becomes h ('Aesperos' = Latin 
'wesper") or is dropped ('ios' = Latin 'OTrus' = 
Indo-European 'uisas'). 

(v.) In Laiin / =■ Greek pli and th (for exx. see 
App, i). Initial k and sometimes f ^^ Greek kA 
(Manser ' = -Men'): '/el' = 'iAole' ('gall'). Medial 
g = Greek i/i ('ango' ^= 'anyt//6'l; medial rf ^ 
Greek M tcp. 'ae/fe' with Greek 'aiMo'); medial d 
:= Greek pA (' amio — am///6 '), 

(vi.) Indo-European k sometimes changes to Greek I 
p or /, Latin f«/ ' iajLfcm ' becomes Greek '/en/e,' 
Latin 'qumgue' 

(vii.) Indo-European k sometimes becomes g m ' 
Greek; 'arefo' — Latin 'ar^o;' ky and /y become ■ 
w; 3B in 'prasro' for '^loM-yb' (root 'prak,' formative 
suffix ' yo '), ' lifMmai ' = ' li^-_yo-mai ; ' gy and liy I 
become z (or =r dz), as in ' stiso ' for ' sti^?-_)'0,' cp. 
Latin ' stii^v/o ; ' ' oeo ' ^ ' oil-ya,' cp. Latin ' odor.' 

(viii.) In Latin Indo-European k is written c, but 
sounded as k. I 
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HEALTH, 

HO"W TO PROMOTE IT. 
By aiGEABQ HoBHEBBT, H.D., 



Exlracl from Preface. 
" Hygiene, public aoA private, has become, of late yeara 
Le of the moat important elementa of moctoni dTilization. It 
a aubjut in wliich ill mankind has an intereat, even if it b^ 
It too often is, un unooniciaua Interest. 
" The pieaeDt work ia oddreased to the general reader, 119 
itUer what hia pursuit, and the luignagi* ia such as any pfaj- 
;iaQ may use in conTCrsation with an intelligent pstienl ; it il 
therefore as free as auch a worli can be made from Boientifio' 
touhnicatitics. 

" It is offered as a cnntribntion to a great cause, and the 
ter truats that it will have eome inHuenee in promoting the 
liealth, bappinees, and welfare of all who tnaj honor It w '' 
careful peruial. The principles advocated ha™ been, 
great extent, put in practice in the peraonal experience of th9 
writer in various parts of the world, and under many Ticiaab 
tndes, and he has foand them to be not vagne theoriea, hot 
practical trutha of the greatest importance." 
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